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As  enunciated  by  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  National  Statesmen, 
Governors  of  States,  Foreign  Diplo- 
mats, Railroad  Officials,  and  Men 
Prominent  in  the  Commercial  and 

Industrial  Life  of  the  Nation  ::  :: 
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Physical  Data  of  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors of  the  United  States  and  of 
Lurope,  Appropriations,  Ltc.,  ttc. 

LIST  OF  WATERWAY  ASSOCIATIONS 
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SPECIAL 


THE,  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
1 bors  Congress,  in  presenting 
this  brochure,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  only  pertinent  para- 
graphs from  papers  and  addresses 
have  been  quoted,  and  in  no  case 
given  in  full.  The  compilation  of 
the  within  has  been  more  a work 
of  elimination  than  construction, 
and  apologies  are  hereby  extend- 
ed to  the  thousands  of  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  Waterway  Im- 
provement, from  every  section  of 
the  country,  whose  words  have 
not  been  and,  for  want  of  space, 
could  not  be  used. 


WATERWAY  WISDOM 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  before  going  to  Annapolis 
to  resign  his  commission,  in  a letter  to  Marquis  de  Cha s- 
telleux,  in  part. 

“Prompted  by  these  actual  obstructions,  1 could 
not  help  taking  a more  contemplative  and  extensive 
view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  of  these  United 
States,  and  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  im- 
mense diffusion  and  importance  of  it;  and  with 
the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has  dealt 
his  favors  to  us  with  so  profuse  a hand.  Would  to 
God  we  may  have  wisdom  enough  to  improve  them.” 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

In  a letter  to  William  Irvine , October  31,  1788, 

“The  extensive  inland  navigation  with  which 
this  country  abounds,  and  the  easy  communications 
which  many  of  the  rivers  afford  with  the  amazing 
territory  to  the  westward  of  us,  will  certainly  be  pro- 
ductive of  infinite  advantage  to  the  Atlantic  States, 
if  the  Legislatures  of  those  through  which  they  pass 
have  liberality  and  public  spirit  enough  to  improve 
them.” 

President  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS 

Called  the  father  of  Internal  Improvements  by  W.  P. 
hunt.  In  a letter  dated  February  2,  1837,  vol.  ii,  p.  152, 
Wheeler’s  Hist.  Cong. 

“The  great  effort  of  my  administration  was  to 
mature  into  a permanent  and  regular  system  the 
application  of  all  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Union 
to  internal  improvements  — improvements  which, 
at  this  day,  would  have  afforded  high  wages  and 
constant  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
laborers,  and  in  which  every  dollar  expended  would 
have  repaid  itself  fourfold  in  the  enhanced  value 
of  public  lands.  With  this  system,  in  ten  years 
from  this  date,  the  surface  of  the  whole  Union 
would  have  been  checkered  over  with  railroads  and 
canals.” 
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President  JAMES  MADISON 

Says  in  his  Seventh  Annual  Message  to  Congress , 1811 , 

speaking  of  Internal  Improvements . 

“No  objects  within  the  circle  of  political  econ- 
omy so  richly  repay  the  expense  bestowed  on  them; 
there  are  none  the  utility  of  which  is  more  univer- 
sally ascertained  and  acknowledged  — none  that  do 
more  honor  to  the  governments  whose  wise  and 
enlarged  patriotism  duly  appreciates  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  country  which  presents  a field  where 
nature  invites  more  the  art  of  man  to  complete  her 
own  work  for  his  accommodation  and  benefit. 
These  considerations  are  strengthened,  moreover,  by 
political  effect  of  these  facilities  for  intercommuni- 
cation, in  bringing  and  binding  more  closely  together 
the  various  parts  of  our  extended  confederacy.” 

Note  — Mr.  Madison  vetoed  a bill  in  1816  relative  to 
internal  improvements. 

President  JAMES  MONROE 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  says,  speaking  of  Internal  Im- 
provements. 

“Nature  has  done  so  much  for  us  by  intersecting 
the  country  with  so  many  great  rivers,  bays  and 
iakes,  approaching  from  distant  points  so  near  to 
each  other,  that  the  inducement  to  complete  the 
work  seems  to  be  peculiarly  strong.  A more  inter- 
esting spectacle  was  perhaps  never  seen  than  is 
exhibited  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
a territory  so  vast  and  advantageously  situated, 
containing  objects  so  grand,  so  useful,  so  happily 
connected  in  all  the  parts.” 

GROVER  CLEVELAND 

In  a letter  accepting  the  nomination  of  President,  August 

18,  188  i. 

“The  commerce  of  a nation,  to  a great  extent, 
determines  its  supremacy.  Cheap  and  easy  trans- 
portation should  therefore  be  liberally  fostered. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  the  General 
Government  should  so  improve  and  protect  its  nat- 
ural waterways  as  will  enable  the  producers  of  the 
country  to  reach  a profitable  market.” 
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President  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Special  Message  to  Congress , February  26 , 1908 , trans- 
mitting the  report  of  the  Inland  Waterway  Commission . 

“No  project  should  be  begun  until  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  it  promptly  are  provided, 
and  no  plan  once  under  way  should  be  changed  ex- 
cept for  grave  reasons.  Work  once  begun  should 
be  prosecuted  steadily  and  vigorously  to  completion. 
We  must  make  sure  that  projects  are  not  under- 
taken except  for  sound  business  reasons,  and  that 
the  best  modern  business  methods  are  applied  in 
executing  them.  The  decision  to  undertake  any  pro- 
ject should  rest  on  actual  need,  ascertained  by  in- 
vestigation and  judgment  of  experts,  and  on  its 
relations  to  great  river  systems  or  to  the  general 
plan,  and  never  on  mere  clamor. 

“The  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways 
can  and  should  be  made  to  pay  for  itself  so  far  as 
practicable  from  the  incidental  proceeds  from  water 
power  and  other  uses.  Navigation  should,  of 
course,  be  free.  But  the  greatest  returns  will  come 
from  the  increased  commerce,  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  our  people.  For  this  we  have  already 
waited  too  long.  Adequate  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided, by  bond  issue,  if  necessary,  and  the  work 
should  be  delayed  no  longer.” 

President  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

In  a message  to  the  Sixtieth  Congress . 

“Until  the  work  of  river  improvement  is  under- 
taken in  a modern  way,  it  can  not  have  the  results 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  this  modern  Nation. 

“These  needs  should  be  met  without  further 
dilly-dallying  or  delay. 

“Funds  should  be  provided  from  current  rev- 
enues if  it  is  deemed  wise,  otherwise  from  the  sale 
of  bonds.  The  essential  thing  is  that  the  work 
should  go  forward  under  the  best  possible  plan, 
and  with  the  least  possible  delay.  The  time  for 
playing  with  our  waterways  is  past.  The  country 
demands  results.” 
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President  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

At  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Conven- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“I  congratulate  this  Congress  on  having  brought 
the  subject  of  waterways  to  such  a point  that  the 
representatives  in  Congress,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  recognize  it  as  a subject  that 
calls  for  action.  They  have  not  come  to  definite 
conclusion  as  to  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  adopted, 
but  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
policy  must  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  these  instrumentalities  which  nature  has 
furnished  for  the  transportation  of  goods  and  for 
the  controlling  of  railroad  rates. 

“A  year  ago  President  Roosevelt  and  I were  to- 
gether on  a platform  before  the  Conservation  of 
Resources  Convention,  I think  it  was,  in  which  we 
both  advocated  the  issuing  of  bonds  in  order  that 
a project  improving  waterways  when  begun  should 
be  completed  in  a reasonable  time.  Now  I am  still 
a consistent  advocate  of  that  theory.  I believe 
that  the  Government  is  entitled  to  as  rapid  a meth- 
od of  developing  an  enterprise  and  putting  it 
through,  as  private  corporations,  and  as  they  al- 
ways issue  bonds,  or  generally  do  (some  of  them 
are  fortunate  enough  not  to  have  to),  in  order  to 
expedite  the  completion  of  these  projects,  it  would 
seem  wise  for  the  Nation  to  do  so  where  it  will 
accomplish  the  same  result.” 

President-Elect  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December,  1908. 

“I  have  no  compunctions  on  the  subject  of  issu- 
ing bonds  if  the  debt  to  be  contracted  ought  to  be 
met  by  bonds.  I think  that  men  sometimes  over- 
do  the  business  of  meeting  what  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed expenses  out  of  current  income.  I think 
there  is  good  reason  for  issuing  bonds  for  these 
improvements  that  are  to  be  permanent,  and  not 
to  spend  current  income  for  them.  Sometimes  it 
takes  as  much  courage,  and  involves  as  much  real 
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public  interest  to  issue  bonds  for  a purpose  for 
which  bonds  ought  to  be  used  as  it  does  to  pay 
as  we  go.  In  other  words,  it  is  a mere  question 
of  economic  policy,  and  the  mere  fear  of  criticism 
because  an  administration  has  issued  bonds  should 
not  prevent  us  from  doing  justice  to  ourselves  and 
posterity.” 

WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 

The  Relation  of  Deep  Waterways  to  Progress  and  Pros- 
perity. Chicago , III.,  October,  1908,  in  part. 

“We  find  that  the  enormous  increase  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  people  in  all  lines  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity has  outstripped  the  ability  of  our  great  rail- 
road systems,  extensive  and  efficient  as  they  are, 
to  transport  them.  We  find  that  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1905,  the  internal  commerce  of 
our  country  has  increased  118  per  cent,  while  rail- 
road transportation  facilities  during  the  same  time 
have  increased  only  20  per  cent.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  the  con- 
struction of  additional  railroads  and  necessary  ter- 
minals, would  require  a capital  investment  of 
$5,300,000,000,  and  this  construction,  when  com- 
pleted, would  make  no  provision  for  the  further 
increase  of  our  commerce.  Shall  we  have  a repe- 
tition of  the  experience  of  three  years  ago,  when 
the  farmer  saw  his  grain  wasting  in  the  field  and 
the  manufacturer  stopped  his  plant  for  want  of 
raw  material,  and  our  finished  products  lay  in  the 
warehouse,  all  for  lack  of  facilities  to  transport 
them? 

“A  commodity,  raw  or  finished,  is  of  little  or  no 
value  until  it  has  reached  the  place  of  its  use.  We 
can  not  stop  now  in  our  onward  course  of  utilizing 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country.  We  can  not 
curtail  or  limit  the  production  of  our  manufactur- 
ers. We  must  go  on,  for  a contrary  course  means 
disintegration  and  decay.  Transportation,  then, 
is  the  question  of  the  hour.  How  can  we  solve  it? 
We  must  have  recourse  to  our  waterways.” 
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Vice-President  CHARLES  W.  FAIRBANKS 

Speech  to  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress , Decem- 
ber, 1908. 

“It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  improvement  of 
our  waterways  has  not  kept  abreast  of  our  indus- 
tries and  commercial  needs,  and  with  our  national 
progress.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
people  are  more  and  more  awakening  to  a realiza- 
tion of  our  remissness  and  to  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing more  decisive  and  progressive  steps  to  improve 
those  great  highways  which  nature  created  for  our 
use. 

“Our  increasing  industries,  our  multiplying  pop- 
ulation, and  our  overburdened  railways  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  enlarging  our  facilities  for  the 
prompt  and  cheap  interchange  of  our  products  be- 
tween the  centers  of  production  and  of  consump- 
tion and  admonish  us  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  give  to  the  subject  of  securing  ade- 
quate transportation  facilities  at  a minimum  cost, 
intelligent,  earnest  and  effective  consideration.” 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

When  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Document  to  Congress, 

December  5,  1791.  Quoted  by  him  as  pertinent. 

“Good  roads,  canals  and  navigable  rivers,  by 
diminishing  the  expense  of  carriage,  put  the  remote 
parts  of  a country  more  nearly  upon  a level  with 
those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town.  They  en- 
courage the  cultivation  of  the  remote,  which  must 
always  be  the  most  extensive  circle  of  the  country. 

“They  are  advantageous  to  the  town,  by  break- 
ing down  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

“They  are  advantageous,  even  to  that  part  of 
the  country.  Though  they  introduce  some  rival 
commodities  into  the  old  market,  they  open  many 
new  markets  to  its  produce.” — Hamilton  : vol.  iii. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON 

In  communication  to  Congress,  December,  1791. 

“The  symptoms  of  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  inland  navigation  which  have  lately  ap- 
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peared  in  some  quarters,  must  fill  with  pleasure 
every  breast,  warmed  with  a true  zeal  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.” 

— Hamilton:  vol.  iii,  p.  256. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN,  Secretary  of  War,  1808 

Wrote  the  following  in  transmitting  his  report  to  Con- 
gress, asked  for  by  Senator  W or  thing  ton’ s Res.,  February 
25,  1807. 

“The  early  and  efficient  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  recommended  by  still  more  important 
considerations.  The  inconveniences,  complaints, 
and  perhaps  dangers  which  may  result  from  a vast 
extent  of  territory,  can  no  otherwise  be  radically 
removed  or  prevented  than  by  opening  speedy  and 
easy  communications  through  all  its  parts.  Good 
roads  and  canals  will  shorten  distances,  facilitate 
commercial  relations  and  personal  intercourse,  and 
unite,  by  a still  more  intimate  community  of  inter- 
ests, the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  United  States. 
No  other  single  operation  within  the  power  of  Gov- 
ernment can  more  effectually  tend  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  that  union  which  secures  external 
independence,  domestic  peace,  and  internal  liberty.” 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

Letter  to  Chicago  convention.  June  26, 18U7.  (Not  being 
able  to  be  present,  he  wrote  to  express  his  views.) 

“I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  propose 
the  Convention  regard  such  improvements,  all  over 
the  Union,  as  standing  on  the  same  ground  of  con- 
stitutional authority,  and  the  same  principles  of 
public  policy.  Although  the  necessity  of  making 
and  improving  harbors,  and  for  the  clearing  out  of 
rivers,  may  be  felt  to  be  most  pressing  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  on  the  northwestern  frontiers,  and  the 
greatest  disappointment  felt  in  that  quarter  at  the 
recent  and  repeated  failure  of  measures  adopted  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  to  provide  for  such  neces- 
sity, yet  it  hardly  needs  be  remarked  that  the  West 
and  Southwest,  and  the  South  and  the  North,  and 
the  East,  are  all  deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of 
such  measures.  The  question  is  general,  not  local. 
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It  affects  every  part  of  the  country  and  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

“Any  proceedings,  therefore,  of  conventions,  or 
other  public  bodies,  called  to  deliberate  on  such  sub- 
jects, and  to  express  opinions  either  on  points  of 
constitutional  law  or  public  policy,  must,  to  meet 
my  concurrence,  be  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as 
the  questions  themselves.” 

— Wheeler’s  Hist.  Cong.:  vol.  ii,  p.  399. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER 

From  speech  to  citizens  of  Boston  at  a dinner . June , 

1828. 

“The  vast  regions  of  the  West  are  penetrated  by- 
rivers,  to  which  those  of  Europe  are  but  as  rills  and 
brooks.  But  the  navigation  of  these  rivers,  noble 
streams,  washing,  as  they  do,  the  margin  of  one- 
third  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  was  obstructed  by 
obstacles  capable  of  being  removed,  and  yet  not 
likely  to  be  removed  but  by  the  power  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  Was  this  a justifiable  object  of 
expenditure  from  the  National  Treasury?  With- 
out hesitation  I have  thought  it  was.” 

— Wheeler’s  History  of  Cong.  : vol.  ii,  p.  402. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN 

Speech  delivered  at  Memphis  when  he  presided  over  the 

convention  for  waterway  improvement  held  in  181+5 . 

“I  believe  the  free  and  uninterrupted  navigation 
of  these  inland  seas  is  within  the  peculiar  province 
of  the  General  Government.” 

ELIHU  ROOT,  Secretary  of  State 

Address  delivered  at  Fourth  Convention  of  the  National 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Washington  D.  C.,  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  in  part. 

“Now  it  is  time  that  something  should  be  done; 
something  sufficiently  distinct  and  positive,  compel- 
ling attention,  making  thought  and  consideration 
and  correct  understanding  necessary  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they  may  come 
to  a realization  that  the  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  no  mere  bartering  of 
opportunities  by  politicians,  but  is  a great  matter 
of  public  policy. 
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“Perhaps  the  fact  that  for  nearly  five  years  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  department  that  spent  the 
money  appropriated  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  that  I examined  with  the  greatest 
care  and  consideration  every  estimate  that  was  sent 
to  Congress  during  that  period  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  money  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors,  and  that  I kept  track  so  far  as  possible  of 
different  steps  of  expenditure,  may  be  deemed  to 
qualify  me  as  a witness  to  say  that  during  these 
later  years  at  least  the  money  appropriated  by  our 
Congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  has  been  appropriated  upon  careful  and 
honest  consideration,  has  been  economically  and 
carefully  expended,  and  has  produced  results  many 
fold  greater  than  the  value  of  the  expenditure.” 

Again : 

“We  have  come  to  a point  where  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  unable  to  perform  that  function 
which  is  necessary  to  continued  progress  in  the 
increase  of  our  national  wealth.  Conditions  are 
such  that  there  is  no  human  possibility  that  rail- 
roads can  keep  pace  with  the  necessities  of  our  nat- 
ural production  for  the  transportation  of  our  pro- 
ducts, and  the  one  avenue  that  is  open  for  us  to 
keep  up  our  progress  is  the  avenue  of  water  trans- 
portation.” 

CHARLES  NAGEL,  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“The  greatest  enemy  of  waterway  improvement 
has  been  the  appropriations  by  driblets,  which  have 
never  been  wise,  because  they  have  not  spoken  the 
language  of  faith  and  confidence. 

“When  you  have  considered  your  plan,  as  was 
done  with  the  Panama  Canal,  on  a broad  basis, 
when  you  are  prepared  to  say:  ‘Upon  this  plan  we 
will  stake  our  faith,  for  the  execution  of  this  plan 
we  will  appropriate  the  sum  that  is  necessary,  and 
if  we  have  it  not  in  the  treasury  we  will  issue  bonds,’ 
then  will  you  have  shown  that  you  mean  business. 
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When  that  is  done  there  will  be  adopted  a measure 
of  inestimable  consequence  to  this  country,  because 
it  will  mean  not  only  the  promotion  of  interstate 
commerce  and  the  establishment  of  commercial  rela- 
tions from  East  to  West  and  North  to  South,  and 
across  the  country  in  every  direction,  but  those 
commercial  relations  will  be  followed  by  others 
more  intimate,  cementing  finally  a tie  more  sacred 
than  platform,  or  speech,  or  law,  or  constitution, 
because  based  upon  truth  and  uncompromising  de- 
votion to  the  Union.” 

Senator  PHILANDER  C.  KNOX  (now  Secretary  of 
State) 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February,  1909. 

“The  duty  of  the  Government  to  raise  its  water- 
ways and  harbors  to  their  utmost  efficiency  was  de- 
termined long  ago  by  the  action  of  the  Government 
itself.  It  invited  cities  to  improve  their  docks  to 
accommodate  large  ocean  vessels.  It  held  out  in- 
ducements to  railways  to  bring  their  tracks  to  the 
water’s  edge  and  construct  terminals  for  the  trans- 
fer of  freight  from  cars  to  vessels.  So  when  the 
Government  assumed  charge  and  control  of  the 
navigable  streams  of  the  interior  it  entered  into  a 
practical  contract  with  the  states  and  communities 
bordering  these  streams  that  their  waterways  would 
be  improved  to  their  highest  capacity.  The  states 
were  thereby  prevented  from  improving  the  streams 
themselves.  Corporate  enterprise  was  forbidden 
to  undertake  the  canalization  of  important  stretches 
and  fix  the  cost  of  their  works  and  franchises  on  the 
traffic.  The  Federal  Government  has  made  its 
formal  and  deliberate  declaration  that  it  will  do  this 
work.  That  necessarily  involves  that  it  will  make 
the  improvements  adequate  to  modern  needs  and 
possibilities.  To  do  any  less  would  be  a mockery 
and  breach  of  good  faith. 

% % % 

“The  stage  has  been  reached  when  local  jealous- 
ies should  be  cast  aside,  and  these  limited  and  par- 
tial views  enlarged  to  the  perception  that  whatever 


expenditure  is  necessary  to  bring  to  its  utmost  eco- 
nomic capacity  every  harbor  capable  of  commercial 
utility  and  every  river  able  to  furnish  a route  for 
industrial  or  agricultural  products  and  material,  is 
the  most  remunerative  investment  that  can  be  made 
with  national  funds.” 

COUNT  J.  H.  VON  BERNSTORFF,  German  Ambassador 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“In  1877,  18,000  vessels  were  occupied  in  the 
German  inland  navigation  with  a tonnage  of  1,400,- 
000  tons,  and  in  1902,  25,000  vessels  with  5,000,000 
tons.  ' The  average  of  the  ships  has  greatly  in- 
creased; by  the  improvement  of  the  channels  in 
rivers  and  canals  the  possibility  was  given  to  con- 
struct larger  vessels;  while  in  1877  for  the  inland 
navigation  there  were  only  twenty  vessels  of  more 
than  600  and  none  of  more  than  800  tons,  in  1902 
there  existed  nearly  1,700  vessels  of  more  than  600 
tons  burden,  the  most  capacious  of  which  exceeded 
2,000  tons. 

“It  is  interesting  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  the  vessels  for  inland  navigation  exceed 
the  sea-going  German  vessels  sixfold ; their  net  ton- 
nage is  li/2  of  that  of  the  latter  and  a third  of  that 
of  all  British  sea-going  ships  registered  at  Lloyds 
in  1902. 

* sH  ❖ * 

“It  may  be  added  that  the  number  of  ton-kilo- 
meters  turned  over  in  German  inland  navigation  is 
almost  threefold  that  of  French  waterways. 

“The  great  importance  of  the  inland  waterways 
traffic  will  be  best  seen  by  a comparison  with  the 
railways.  In  1875,  on  the  26,500  km.  (16,470 
miles)  of  German  Railways  there  was  a traffic  of 
10,900,000,000  tkm.  (6,774,394,034  miles),  and  on 
the  10,000  km.  (6,215  miles)  of  waterways  a traffic 
of  2,900,000,000  tkm.  (1,802,361,715  miles).  In 
1905,  on  54,400  km.  (33,870  miles)  of  railways 
( = 105%  increase  in  length),  44,600,000,000  tkm. 
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(27,719,080,174  miles)  were  registered,  while  on 
the  unchanged  length  of  waterways  the  trade  was 
15,000,000,000  tkm.  (9,322,560,597  miles).  Not- 
withstanding the  constant  increase  of  the  railways 
the  short  waterways  have  had  a trade  equal  to 
nearly  a third  of  the  aggregate  railway  trade.” 

Mr.  J.  J.  JUSSERAND,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary,  France 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1907. 

“Owing  to  the  recent  great  effort  made  by  the 
Republic,  our  canals’  total  length  is  now  4,675  kilo- 
meters ; the  total  expense  has  been  about  two  billion 
francs,  and  far  from  considering  that  it  is  too  much, 
we  know  quite  well  that  it  is  not  enough,  and  we 
add  new  sums  from  time  to  time.  Many  improve- 
ments were  decided  upon  in  1903,  and  our  Parlia- 
ment voted  over  two  hundred  million  francs  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 

“Another  great  work  done  by  the  Republic  has 
been  the  unifying  of  all  the  waterways:  depth, 
breadth  of  the  canals,  distance  between  the  locks 
have  been  made  uniform  throughout  the  country, 
so  that  our  thirty  or  forty  canals,  built  at  different 
periods,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  are  now  as  one 
single  canal  conveying  goods  to  all  parts  of  France 
and  to  all  her  principal  seaports.” 

Senator  GEORGE  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  of  Oregon 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“It  is  a work  of  pressing  necessity  to  the  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  this  country,  not  only  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  freight,  but  to  regulate 
transportation  charges  and  assist  as  well  in  hand- 
ling our  growing  commerce.  Sometimes  people 
say  that  river  transportation  is  too  slow.  Let  me 
say  to  you  that  statistics  will  prove  to  you  that 
water  transportation  of  freight  is  more  rapid  than 
that  by  rail  today;  and  that  is  simply  because  the 
terminal  facilities  of  the  railroad  companies  are  ab- 
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solutely  insufficient  to  handle  the  freight  that  passes 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  I venture 
to  say  that  there  are  people  here  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  that  will  tell  you  that  it  takes  them  just  as 
long  to  get  freight  from  New  York  City  by  rail  as 
it  does  by  steamer  around  the  Horn.  So  it  is  not  a 
question  of  slowness  of  transportation  by  water,  it 
is  a question  of  handling  the  freight  that  this  coun- 
try is  producing.  It  is  a physical  impossibility  for 
the  railroads  to  do  it.” 

Senator  THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  of  Ohio 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“There  has  been  no  line  of  appropriations  made 
by  this  Government  more  carefully  guarded  than 
appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  In  the  first 
place,  before  anything  is  undertaken,  there  is  a 
preliminary  examination  which  is  ordered  by  legis- 
lation; there  must  be  a preliminary  examination. 
Then,  if  that  is  favorable,  a more  detailed  examina- 
tion. Before  the  project  is  presented  to  Congress, 
it  must  pass  before  a so-called  Board  of  Review. 
By  the  time  it  gets  to  Congress  it  has  had  to  pass 
through  a pretty  long  gauntlet.  Then,  when  it 
reaches  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  it  has 
a still  more  severe  experience  — perhaps  some  of 
you  think  so,  anyhow!  Thus,  when  it  passes  in 
Congress  it  has  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. There  may  be  a little  bit  of  log-rolling, 
but  I challenge  anyone  to  cite  an  instance  where 
that  bill  has  ever  been  made  up  to  gratify  certain 
localities  or  to  advance  the  interests  of  some  mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  the  House  or  Senate. 

“We,  who  are  Senators  or  Representatives, 
must  bow  down  before  the  despotism  of  public  opin- 
ion. We  are,  after  all,  but  the  agents  and  servants 
of  the  people.  Let  that  public  opinion  be  wise;  let 
no  selfish  or  local  interest  take  possession  of  this 
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body,  but  may  all  your  efforts  be  for  a wise,  a ration- 
al, a progressive  policy  which  shall  benefit  the  whole 
country;  and,  as  you  benefit  it,  great  benefits  shall 
ensue  to  yourselves  and  to  all  people  of  this  great 
country.” 

Senator  GEORGE  F.  HOAR,  of  Massachusetts 

Address,  in  part,  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

March,  1902. 

“I  should  like  to  say  a few  words  in  regard  to 
the  suggestion  that  water  communication  is  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  railroads,  especially 
if  they  are  subject  to  the  power  of  regulation. 
Somehow  or  other  the  great  cities  and  towns  are 
still  on  the  waterways.  There  is  no  indication  that 
that  great  law  of  human  habitation  and  business 
has  as  yet  lost  its  efficiency.  *****  The 
city  is  planted  and  always  has  been  planted  and 
always  will  be  planted  where  there  is  water  for 
purposes  of  commerce.” 

Senator  CHAUNCEY  DEPEW,  of  New  York 

‘‘I  have  always  thought  the  existence  of  the 
Erie  Canal  a benefit  to  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
way, and  have,  therefore,  favored  every  movement 
which  liberalized  its  management  and  promoted  its 
interests;  but  the  benefits  inherent  to  the  Canal  do 
not  go  to  the  railway  only.  They  affect  every  in- 
dustry and  every  class,  and  influence,  if  they  do  not 
control,  the  price  of  prime  necessities,  as  well  as 
stimulate  production.  (Only  for  the  great  northern 
waterway,  created  by  the  connection  of  the  chain 
of  lakes  by  artificial  ways,  originally  of  twelve  and 
later  of  twenty-one  feet  draught,  the  immense  pro- 
duction of  the  Northwest  could  be  partly  transport- 
ed to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  thence  to  foreign 
markets,  and  that  great  region  would  become 
largely  unproductive.)” 

Senator  NATHAN  B.  SCOTT,  of  West  Virginia 

Cincinnati , Ohio , October , 1909 , in  part . 

“In  my  judgment  there  is  nothing  that  can  do 
more  for  the  country  than  to  provide  navigable 
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inland  waterways.  Look  at  that  little  country  that 
was  referred  to  by  one  of  the  speakers,  Holland. 
There  the  sails  are  so  numerous  that  you  can  not 
see  the  water.  The  prosperity  and  wealth  of  that 
country  is  amazing,  and,  my  friends,  it  is  all  owing 
to  its  inland  waterways.” 

JAMES  McKINNEY,  M.  C.  Illinois 

Clinton,  Iowa,  September,  1908,  in  part. 

“Now  let  us  take  this  matter  of  transportation 
up  as  a business  proposition.  We  know  this,  that 
in  a number  of  the  commercial  centers  today,  there 
is  a congestion  of  traffic.  I know  of  one  center 
where  the  shippers  along  the  line  of  a certain  rail- 
road were  told  not  to  send  in  any  more  freight,  for 
the  time  being,  to  that  point  because  it  could  not 
possibly  at  that  time  be  handled.  You  all  know  of 
these  things  and  of  the  difficulty  in  meeting  this 
situation,  this  congestion,  this  vexatious  delay  that 
follows  at  certain  seasons  the  inability  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the 
country.  Now  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient improvement  along  this  line  through  addi- 
tional railroad  facilities?  Railroad  men  of  long 
experience  acknowledge  the  fact  that  no  adequate 
relief  can  come  from  that  source.” 

J.  W.  MURPHY,  M.  C.  Wisconsin 

Moline,  III.,  October,  1907,  in  part. 

“If  you  go  back  in  the  history  of  the  world,  you 
will  find  that  the  center  and  the  force  of  civilization 
was  always  located  upon  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways. The  origin  of  civilization  and  of  the  race 
can  be  traced  back  to  upper  regions  of  the  Nile, 
which  took  its  course  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
because  of  this  waterway  civilization  and  the  ad- 
vancement centered  there.  Paris,  London,  New 
York,  Chicago,  could  not  exist  but  for  the  water- 
ways beside  which  they  were  built.  They  would 
not  be  the  populous  and  progressive  commercial 
centers  they  are  today  but  for  the  waterways.  In 
our  own  history  the  value  of  the  waterways  as  a 
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development  and  progress  of  our  material  prosper- 
ity can  hardly  be  realized.  Traffic  and  travel  al- 
ways follow  the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  pio- 
neers who  entered  this  country  proceeded  along  the 
river  and  marked  out  the  path  of  commerce  that  is 
traveled  today.” 

ALBERT  F.  DAWSON,  M.  C.  Iowa 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  January,  1906. 

“Providence,  when  it  made  up  this  great  country 
of  ours,  was  not  satisfied,  apparently,  with  giving 
us  the  greatest  and  the  longest  coast  line  in  the 
world,  with  giving  us  water  transportation  partly 
on  four  sides  of  our  country,  but  it  planted  in  the 
very  heart  of  this  country  a system  of  internal 
waterways  which  has  no  parallel  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  It  planted  in  the  very  center  of  this 
Republic  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  with  its  trib- 
utaries, a system  of  waterways  which  drains,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  thirty-two  states  and  territories 
of  this  Union,  and  which  comprehends  more  than 
16,000  miles  of  navigable  water. 

“I  say,  gentlemen  of  this  convention,  it  would 
be  a blind  and  an  unreasoning  statesmanship  which 
would  refuse  to  utilize  to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent this  great  system  of  internal  waterways  for 
the  promotion  and  the  increase  of  our  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.” 

JAMES  H.  DAVIDSON,  M.  C.  Wisconsin 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  1908. 

“The  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways  and 
the  construction,  wherever  necessary,  of  canals  so 
that  our  products  may  be  transported  from  the 
point  of  production  to  the  point  of  consumption  or 
exportation  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

“That  substantial  benefits  have  accrued  to  the 
people  of  all  sections  by  reason  of  expenditures 
heretofore  made,  is  plainly  evident.  No  better 
illustration  can  be  selected  than  that  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  connecting  chan- 
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nels.  The  harbors  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
deepened  from  four  feet  to  twenty-one  feet.  The 
connecting  channels  have  not  only  been  dredged  to 
the  same  depth,  but  in  some  places  alternate  chan- 
nels have  been  provided.  This  has  been  made  nec- 
essary by  the  exceedingly  large  amount  of  com- 
merce transported  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

“Note  the  effect  of  this  improvement  on  freight 
rates.  In  1870  the  cost  of  transporting  a bushel 
of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York  by  the  Lakes 
and  the  Erie  Canal  was  17.11  cents.  Last  year 
the  same  service  was  rendered  for  practically  four 
cents  per  bushel.  This  competing  waterway  has 
regulated  railroad  rates,  and  grain  is  now  carried 
by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  less  than 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  the  same  service  previous 
to  the  improvement  of  the  waterway.  In  1907, 
55,000,000  tons  of  freight  passed  through  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  Canal.  The  transportation  charge 
amounted  to  $35,000,000.  On  that  year’s  tonnage 
alone  there  was  saved  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
by  reason  of  that  particular  improvement,  $210,- 
000,000.” 

JOSEPH  E.  RANSDELL,  M.  C.  Louisiana 

On  River  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill , House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington , D.  C.,  January , 1907 , in  part. 

“First.  That  our  policy  of  water  improvement 
in  the  past  has  been  illiberal,  insufficient,  and  un- 
businesslike in  the  extreme. 

“Second.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  improve  its  navigable  waters,  as  it  alone  has 
authority  and  control  over  them,  and  that  as  a busi- 
ness proposition  it  would  pay  to  improve  them  and 
make  them  great  freight  carriers  and  rate  regu- 
lators. 

“It  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  first  of 
these  questions.  During  our  entire  history  as  a 
nation  the  total  expenditures  for  our  rivers  and 
harbors  — all  our  waterways  of  every  sort,  includ- 
ing those  in  far-away  Hawaii  — amount  to  about 
$523,330,232.  Now,  this  may  sound  like  a large 
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sum  to  the  unthinking,  but  let  us  make  a compari- 
son. During  the  five  years  ending  June  30,  1907, 
our  total  expenditures  for  all  purposes  of  govern- 
ment have  averaged  $806,925,839.59  a year,  of  which 
sum  rivers  and  harbors  received  $23,425,121.30  a 
year,  or  less  than  3 per  cent  of  the  whole. 

“During  this  five-year  period  fortifications  re- 
ceived $6,761,489  a year,  nearly  1 per  cent  of  the 
whole;  the  army  received  $80,509,481  a year,  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  whole;  the  navy  received 
$98,039,942  a year,  about  12  per  cent  of  the  whole; 
and  pensions  received  $140,857,836  a year,  about 
17  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

“War  and  its  rewards  have,  for  the  past  five 
years,  received  every  year  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
our  total  appropriations.” 

A.  0.  STANLEY,  M.  C.  Kentucky 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October,  1909,  in  part. 

“A  few  years  ago  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  with 
characteristic  hospitality,  entertained  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee,  and  out  of  the  inspiration 
evolved  from  that  magnificent  entertainment  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was  born. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  attend  every  meeting  of 
that  grand  body  from  then  until  now  at  its  annual 
sessions  in  the  City  of  Washington.  The  Capital 
City  is  a great  place  for  conventions  of  all  kinds. 
I have  there  seen  the  governors  of  forty-five  states 
assembled  to  discuss  the  preservation,  the  protec- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
I have  seen  the  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  rep- 
resenting all  the  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  meet  in  the  City  of  Washington  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  closer  and  friendlier  com- 
mercial relations  between  all  the  liberty-loving  re- 
publics in  the  western  world;  but  I tell  you  that  I 
have  never  seen  a grander  and  more  splendid  or- 
ganization, bent  upon  greater  benefits  to  all  the 
people  of  this  country  and  engaged  in  a greater  and 
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grander  work  than  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress. 

“I  have  heard  them  say:  ‘Ah,  they  will  never 
go  to  the  river  any  more,  the  railroads  are  so  much 
quicker;  you  can  carry  freight  so  much  faster  be- 
hind an  engine  going  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour  than  you  can  on  an  old  steamboat  going  ten 
miles  an  hour.  That  is  true  when  the  railroads  go 
that  fast,  but  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  made  careful  investigations,  and  has  found  that 
the  rate  of  speed  on  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  of  the  average  freight  car  is  less  than  twenty- 
three  miles  in  a day.  The  ‘Sprague,’  with  thirteen 
acres  of  coal  barges  in  front  of  her,  laden  with 
60,000  tons  of  freight,  went  down  the  river  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  miles  a day ! There  is  no  com- 
parison between  the  reliability  and  the  speed  of 
heavy  freights  by  rail  and  upon  water.” 

JOHN  H.  SMALL,  M.  C.  North  Carolina 

Baltimore , Md.,  November , 1908. 

“No  one  of  the  great  supply  bills  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  with  greater  care,  with  more 
painstaking  investigation,  with  wiser  deliberation, 
and  not  one  of  them  upon  such  economical  lines  as 
our  river  and  harbor  bills.  I speak  with  knowledge 
when  I state  as  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  river  and  harbor  bills  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee have  been  framed  with  such  economy  and 
wisdom  that  the  only  criticisms  have  in  the  main 
been  directed  not  to  the  projects  which  were  recog- 
nized, or  the  appropriations  made,  but  to  meritori- 
ous projects  which  had  been  omitted.  In  this  prop- 
aganda among  the  people  for  more  liberal  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  one  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties has  been  to  convince  the  people,  especially 
those  in  the  interior,  that  the  improvement  of  our 
waterways  was  not  of  mere  local  benefit,  but  affect- 
ed the  commerce  and  well-being  of  all  the  country. 
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An  increased  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
waterways  and  their  relation  to  the  transportation 
of  the  country  is  becoming  more  manifest  each 
year.” 

DE  ALVA  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  C.  New  York 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  H,  1910. 

“In  the  meantime  a great  sentiment  has  been 
aroused  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  river 
and  harbor  improvements.  Beginning  four  or  five 
years  ago,  it  has  continued  to  increase,  rapidly 
growing  in  strength,  until  this  city,  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years,  has  witnessed  the  presence  of  a great 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  representing  the 
friends  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  from 
nearly  every  state  in  the  Union.  This  has  had  a 
decided  leavening  effect,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  believes  that  the  time  is  now 
ripe  for  returning  to  the  old  custom  of  an  annual 
river  and  harbor  bill.” 

JAMES  A.  TAWNEY,  M.  C.  Minnesota 

Chairman  Committee  on  Appropriations , 

Winona , Minn.,  October , 1909,  in  part. 

“I  want  to  briefly  call  your  attention  to  the 
growth  of  our  national  expenditures  for  war  pur- 
poses. The  average  annual  appropriation  for  the 
army  increased  from  less  than  twenty-four  mil- 
lions, for  two  of  the  eight  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Spanish- American  War,  to  more  than 
eighty-five  million  dollars  in  two  of  the  last  eight 
years,  including  the  fiscal  year  of  1910.  During 
the  same  period  the  average  annual  appropriation 
for  the  navy  has  increased  from  a little  more  than 
$27,500,000  to  $102,400,000.  The  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  army  for  the  period  which 
I have  named  amounts  to  $427,000,000,  a sum  great- 
er than  the  estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  by 
$150,000,000.  The  increase  in  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  the  navy  for  the  same  last  eight  years, 
including  the  current  fiscal  year,  is  approximately 
$600,000,000,  a sum  largely  in  excess  of  the  total 
appropriations  for  all  governmental  purposes  for 
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the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  year  1898.  Now  mark 
just  the  increase  alone  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
navy  during  the  last  eight  years!  That  increase 
itself  is  greater  than  the  total  appropriations  for 
all  governmental  purposes  for  any  fiscal  year  prior 
to  1898,  which  is  only  eleven  years  ago.  The  com- 
bined increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  army 
and  navy  for  the  eight-year  period  named,  amounts 
to  $1,072,000,000,  and  the  same  exceeds  by  more 
than  $158,000,000  the  total  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  United  States.” 

J.  HAMPTON  MOORE,  M.  C.  Pennsylvania 

President  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association , 

Baltimore , Md.,  November , 1908,  in  part . 

“Since  the  Government  was  founded  there  has 
been  spent  by  the  United  States  to  sustain  our  At- 
lantic commercial  transactions  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, to  protect  life  and  guard  property,  a little  more 
than  Liverpool  spent  to  clean  up  the  Mersey  River; 
only  a little  more  than  twice  as  much  as  Glasgow 
spent  to  get  the  celebrated  Clyde  to  the  sea,  and  j ust 
about  twice  as  much  as  Manchester  spent  to  cut  a 
canal  around  Liverpool.  Since  1814,  France,  which 
is  about  as  large  as  the  largest  of  our  forty-six 
states,  has  spent  $750,000,000  on  waterways,  and 
what  Germany  and  the  northern  countries  have 
spent  on  the  Rhine  is  almost  incalculable.  * * * 

These  are  facts  which  ought  to  appeal  to  the  busi- 
ness man  of  the  United  States;  facts  which  ought 
to  make  him  ask  himself  whether  the  future  of  this 
country  does  not  require  a little  of  his  attention 
now  — whether  his  prestige,  or  that  of  his  succes- 
sors, can  successfully  be  maintained  unless  he  builds 
for  the  future.” 

JOHN  DALZELL,  M.  C.  Pennsylvania 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“If  in  any  given  case  there  exists  a necessity  for 
an  internal  improvement  in  the  interest  of  the  Na- 
tion at  large,  then  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment becomes  a matter  of  imperative  public 
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duty.  Private  capital  may  invest  in  railway  con- 
struction or  extension,  may  inaugurate  any  great 
enterprise  demanded  by  and  which  will  respond  to 
public  needs,  but  only  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment can  lay  its  hand  on  our  harbors  and  navigable 
streams.  Over  these  Congress  claims  exclusive 
jurisdiction.  If  Congress  will  not  improve  them, 
they  can  not  be  improved  at  all.” 

GEORGE  BURGESS,  M.  C.  Texas 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention , Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part . 

“I  believe  the  last  published  utterance  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  about  markets.  From  then 
until  now  they  have  ever  increased  in  importance. 
Domestic  and  foreign  markets  are  the  future  of  our 
country,  and  cheap  and  quick  methods  of  access  to 
markets  form  the  most  perplexing  and  most  im- 
portant problem  that  faces  us  as  legislators. 

“Markets  are  the  meeting  places  where  ex- 
changes take  place  under  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand;  where  products  seek  their  distribution. 
Transportation  collects  them  from  the  sources  of 
production  and  carries  them  to  these  market  places. 

“When  we  think  of  the  increasing  and  tremen- 
dous development  of  our  country ; when  we  think  of 
the  freight  that  we  carry  and  of  the  products  that 
this  country  produces  and  will  produce,  we  are 
simply  amazed  at  the  importance  of  this  problem.” 

SWAGAR  SHERLEY,  M.  C.  Kentucky 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October,  1909,  in  part. 

“I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  was  a more  suicidal 
policy  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  economics  than 
that  which  has  been  followed  in  regard  to  river  and 
harbor  improvement.  No  man  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business  would  ever  think  of  extending  his  in- 
vestment over  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  years  of  time 
if  he  could  not  get  any  real  returns  from  the  invest- 
ment until  all  of  it  had  been  made,  and  yet  that 
practically  has  been  the  attitude  of  the  Government. 
Every  dollar  that  is  expended  now  will  not  give  its 
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true  return  to  the  people  until  all  the  money  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  all  the  rivers  has  been 
expended.” 

Again : 

“Why,  they  talk  about  extravagance  in  river  and 
harbor  improvement.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  we  have  spent  in  the  entire  history  of  this  Gov- 
ernment less  money  for  rivers  and  harbors  than  we 
have  spent  in  less  than  six  years  only  upon  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States?” 

ALBERT  DOUGLAS,  M.  C.  Ohio 

Cincinnati , Ohio , October , 1909 , in  part . 

“Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  President  Taft, 
as  I agree,  in  regarding  Roosevelt  as  a sort  of  mod- 
ern Peter  the  Hermit,  effectively  preaching  a new 
crusade  of  righteousness,  and  arousing  a sympa- 
thetic response  throughout  the  land,  you  must  agree 
that  his  active  intellect  touched  and  enlightened  very 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  great  economic,  industrial 
and  transportation  problems  of  our  time.  On  no 
great  question  did  he  speak  with  more  force  and 
effect  than  this  one  of  internal  waterway  transpor- 
tation. He  advanced  the  cause  of  river  improve- 
ment immeasurably.” 

Again : 

“For  myself,  as  a member  of  Congress  repre- 
senting many  miles  of  river  frontage  in  my  district, 
and  as  a citizen  of  this  Republic,  I regret,  as  no 
doubt  some  of  you  do,  to  see  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  this  country  increased  in  time  of  peace,  but 
as  it  is  true  that  upon  the  event  of  war  or  rumor  of 
war  we  would  cheerfully  come  forward  and  involve 
our  descendants  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Nation  and  the  flag, 
so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  country, 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress,  all  ought 
to  be  willing  to  bond  the  future  for  a public  im- 
provement which  will  redound  not  only  to  our  own 
good,  but  to  the  good  of  those  that  come  after  us, 
and  for  which  our  children  and  our  children’s  chil- 
dren, I am  sure,  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed.” 
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HERMAN  P.  GOEBEL,  M.  C.  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October,  1909,  in  part. 

“Of  great  importance  is  the  adoption  by  the 
National  Government  of  a general  scheme  that  will 
conserve  to  our  people  the  natural  waterways  of 
this  great  country,  and  that  Congress  provide  a 
method,  whereby  the  expenditure  from  time  to  time 
in  carrying  out  such  a scheme,  may  be  made  to  be 
no  longer  a partisan  consideration,  or  to  be  influ- 
enced by  a partisan  desire  of  economy.  I think  the 
time  has  come  when  we  must  assert  our  inherent 
right,  the  right  to  fully  enjoy  the  free  waterways, 
to  the  end  that  our  commercial  and  material  inter- 
ests may  be  advanced  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.” 

DE  ALVA  S.  ALEXANDER,  M.  C.  New  York 

Chairman  River  and  Harbor  Committee . 

Discussing  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1910  in  the  House 

of  Representatives  June  10,  1910 . In  part . 

“Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  not  one  of 
these  appropriations,  aggregating  $51,947,718, 
would  have  been  omitted  had  the  bill  been  formu- 
lated by  a board  of  experts,  for  every  project  is 
not  only  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors,  but  each  was  selected  with  the 
aid  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  sole  view  of 
the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  No 
thought  was  given  or  ever  is  given  to  a division  of 
appropriations  among  states  or  between  sections, 
or  to  get  support  for  the  bill.  Nor  are  party  politics 
ever  given  the  slightest  consideration.  I have  been 
a member  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  for 
nearly  fourteen  years,  and  I have  yet  to  hear  the 
question  of  sectionalism  or  of  politics  raised.  The 
Member  who  should  be  rash  enough  to  suggest  it, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  would  be  quickly  and 
forever  silenced. 

“These  great  public  projects,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
national  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  common  country, 
and  their  selection  and  improvement  depend  not 
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upon  their  location,  not  upon  personal  wishes,  but 
absolutely  upon  their  advisability  from  the  view 
point  of  cost,  of  future  maintenance,  and  of  present 
and  prospective  commerce  as  finally  determined  and 
declared  by  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army,  a body 
of  able,  wise,  honest,  self-respecting  and  independent 
men.” 

GEORGE  P.  LAWRENCE,  M.  C.  Massachusetts 

House  of  Representatives , June  10,  1910. 

Discussing  River  and  Harbor  Bill  of  1910.  In  part. 

“Mr.  Speaker,  I have  served  on  the  Committee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  for  a good  many  years,  and 
I want  to  say  that  during  those  years  there  has  never 
been  presented  to  this  House  from  that  committee 
a more  carefully  considered  piece  of  legislation  than 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  about  to  pass.  It  is  the 
result  of  hard  and  conscientious  work.  It  's  about 
as  free  from  error  as  a bill  can  be,  and  I am  sure 
that  its  passage  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  whole 
country.” 

W.  M.  0.  DAWSON,  Governor  of  West  Virginia 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  De- 
cember, 1907. 

“It  ought  to  be  evident  to  all  that  West  Virginia 
ought  cordially  to  endorse  the  objects  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  do,  I assure  you.  We  are  in  favor 
of  these  improvements,  and  we  are  in  favor  of  their 
speedy  completion.  Now  I presume,  gentlemen, 
that  the  whispers  we  hear  that  there  is  not  going 
to  be  any  rivers  and  harbors  bill  at  this  session,  are 
uttered  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  enthusiasm 
within  reasonable  limits;  for  certainly,  in  the  face 
of  this  great  demonstration,  this  great  meeting  at- 
tended by  some  twenty-five  hundred  delegates  rep- 
resenting thirty-six  states  of  this  Union  — certain- 
ly, in  the  face  of  this  the  gentlemen  who  sit  up  in 
the  Capitol  yonder,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
servants  of  the  people  of  this  country,  will  not  re- 
fuse to  give  to  this  great  project  that  consideration 
and  that  action  that  its  great  importance  demands.” 
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JUDSON  HARMON,  Governor  of  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October,  1909,  in  part. 

“There  are  no  stocks  and  bonds  in  a river  that 
have  to  earn  interest  and  dividends,  and  the  forces 
of  nature  which  are  ever  striving  to  tear  down  the 
railroads  are  building  up  your  river,  if  you  only 
give  them  a chance  to  do  it,  and  if  you  only  save 
what  they  produce  to  you,  as  that  magnificent  river 
waters  the  fertile  valley  through  which  it  runs, 
carrying  the  clouds  back  to  the  sea.  So  it  is  the 
cheapest,  the  freest  transportation  that  is  possible, 
and  must  always  be  kept  so.” 

AUSTIN  L.  CROTHERS,  Governor  of  Maryland 

Baltimore , Md.,  November , 1908 , in  part. 

“I  have  always  entertained  the  old-fashioned 
idea  that  the  energies  of  a state,  its  revenues  and 
resources  should  be  first  directed  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  and  upon 
whom  we  have  to  rely  to  make  our  prosperity.  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  this  policy  because 
I am  in  sympathy  also  with  the  development  this 
state  has  undertaken  in  improving  its  public  high- 
ways, and  that  is  simply  supplementary  to  the  pro- 
ject here  being  considered.  I favor  it  because  it 
lessens  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  for  the  same 
reason  I believe  that  this  association,  representing 
the  interests  of  this  section  of  the  country  in  the 
public  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  will  result 
in  achieving  its  ideals.  It  will  make  cheaper  the 
products  of  life  for  the  consumer,  and  consequently 
it  is  a move  in  the  right  direction.” 

W.  T.  DURBIN,  Governor  of  Indiana 

Evansville,  Ind.,  October,  1903,  in  part. 

“In  the  course  of  national  development  we  have 
happily  passed  the  stage  of  provincialism  and  sec- 
tionalism. This  country  is  no  longer  simply  a loose 
confederation  of  communities,  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  local  interests  and  recognizing  no  com- 
mon bond  of  commercial  as  well  as  industrial  union. 
We  have  become  a homogeneous  people.  Here  in 
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the  Ohio  Valley  we  rejoice  as  much  in  the  prosperity 
of  Seattle  or  Boston  as  we  do  in  that  of  Cincinnati 
or  Louisville,  and  realize  that  all  our  communities, 
all  our  people,  go  forward  or  backward,  up  or  down 
together  — that  whatever  helps  the  seaboard  is  of 
advantage  to  the  interior,  and  whatever  contributes 
to  the  growth  in  greatness  of  these  midcontinental 
valleys  tends  to  assure  the  commercial  future  of 
every  American  city  fronting  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pa- 
cific. And  as  the  complexity  of  our  civilization  in- 
creases, as  the  means  of  transportation  and  inter- 
communication are  improved  and  multiplied,  as  the 
scope  of  industrial  operations  widens  without  re- 
gard to  state  or  sectional  lines,  all  the  barriers  that 
once  stood  between  our  people  and  a complete  sense 
of  common  nationality  are  being  swept  away  for- 
ever — and  for  this,  as  Americans,  glorying  in  the 
splendid  present  of  our  common  country,  and  solic- 
itous for  its  future  greatness,  let  us  be  profoundly 
thankful. 

“Out  of  this  broadening  sense  of  common  inter- 
ests has  arisen  a more  patriotic  attitude  toward 
governmental  plans  for  internal  improvement,  local 
or  sectional  in  the  advantages  immediately  con- 
ferred, but  destined  ultimately  to  accomplish  pur- 
poses and  confer  benefits  national  in  their  scope. 
The  deepening  of  a harbor,  the  irrigation  of  a 
desert,  the  improvement  of  a navigable  stream,  the 
digging  of  a canal  between  the  oceans  — all  such 
projects,  impossible  of  execution  by  individuals, 
commend  themselves  to  any  government  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
world’s  progress,  and  inevitably  contribute  to  the 
future  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  increasing 
population.” 

HOKE  SMITH,  Governor  of  Georgia 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1907,  in  part. 

“Too  much  can  not  be  said  or  written  about  the 
problem  of  transportation.  It  does  not  affect 
simply  the  great  manufacturer  or  the  great  mer- 
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chant;  the  farmer  must  buy  those  things  that  he 
uses  to  make  his  crop  from  distant  states,  and 
again,  he  must  ship  that  which  he  harvests  away 
from  his  home.  The  price  charged  for  transpor- 
tation increases  the  cost  to  him  of  making  a crop, 
and  affects  the  profits  that  he  derives  from  its  sale. 
The  miner,  whether  in  coal,  or  iron,  or  marble,  or 
granite;  the  manufacturer,  no  matter  how  large 
or  how  small  his  enterprise;  the  merchant  and 
those  employed  in  each  of  these  lines  of  industry, 
not  only  the  proprietors,  but  the  daily  laborers,  find 
themselves  dependent  upon  transportation  as  the 
very  basis  not  only  of  what  they  are  paid,  but  of 
employment  itself.” 

CHARLES  S.  DENEEN,  Governor  of  Illinois 

Cairo,  III.,  November,  1905,  in  part. 

“The  production  of  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  cheaply  and  abundantly,  is  useless,  unless 
these  can  be  conveyed  freely  and  at  low  cost  to  their 
destination  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  these 
days  of  keen  competition,  any  factor  which  cheap- 
ens the  marketing  of  products  is  of  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

“It  is  well  known  that  no  other  means  of  con- 
veyance can  compare  for  a moment,  in  point  of 
cheapness,  with  water  transportation.  I have  seen 
figures  which  show  that  when  there  is  eight  to  ten 
feet  of  water  in  the  Ohio  River,  coal  can  be  carried 
from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  a total  distance  of 
two  thousand  miles,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  seventy- 
five  cents  per  ton,  or  three-tenths  of  one  mill  per 
ton  per  mile.  Indeed,  the  stimulus  given  to  indus- 
try by  the  lowering  of  freight  rates  has  illustra- 
tions in  every  country.  In  France,  in  Germany,  in 
England,  languishing  trade  has  been  revived  by  the 
connection  of  manufacturing  centers  with  commer- 
cial avenues  through  the  establishment  of  water 
communication  by  the  construction  of  barge  and 
ship  canals  and  the  canalization  of  rivers,  render- 
ing them  navigable.” 
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FRANK  B.  WEEKS,  Governor  of  Connecticut 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“The  cheapness  of  water  transportation  is  a 
great  saving  not  only  to  the  producer,  but  to  the 
consumer  as  well;  and  not  only  to  one  state,  but  to 
every  state.  I understand  there  are  in  use  on  the 
Lakes  some  remarkable  loading  devices.  Last  year 
one  lake  steamer  was  fully  loaded  with  9,277  tons 
of  ore  in  70  minutes,  or  7,288  tons  per  hour.  Anoth- 
er steamer  carrying  10,346  tons  was  loaded  in  four 
hours  and  ten  minutes  — averaging  2,582  tons  per 
hour.  I have  been  informed,  since  arriving  in 
Washington,  that  last  September  the  steamer  ‘Wil- 
liam E.  Corey’  loaded  at  the  Superior  Dock  with 
10,110  tons  of  ore  in  the  almost  unbelievable  time 
of  thirty-nine  minutes.  Now,  this  is  a wonderful 
saving  of  time  — and  time  is  money  — and  it  only 
shows  that  when  there  is  water  enough  for  vessels 
of  deep  draught,  there  can  be  appliances  provided 
for  quick  loading.  There  is  a trite  saying  that 
‘Figures  speak  plainer  than  words.’  ” 

ROBERT  B.  GLENN,  Governor  of  North  Carolina 

Fourth  Convention  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C.,  1907. 

“I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  man  in  this  house 
and  of  the  American  people  when  I say  that  this 
work  of  improving  our  waterways  must  be  done  if 
we  want  to  keep  abreast  of  the  great  improvement 
going  on  in  this  great  Nation. 

“When  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed  we  want 
at  the  same  time  to  have  finished  the  deepening  of 
our  rivers  and  harbors  and  the  improvement  of  our 
canals,  for  then  the  wealth  of  the  Orient  and  of 
South  America  will  be  dumped  into  our  lap  and  we 
will  be  the  gateway  of  the  world.” 

HERBERT  S.  HADLEY,  Governor  of  Missouri 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“The  question  of  transportation  is  the  most  im- 
portant question  of  commerce  and  in  part  of  civili- 
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zation  itself  for  the  success  or  failure  of  all  efforts 
for  gain  depend  upon  the  carrying  of  that  which  is 
produced  by  human  labor  from  the  place  where  it 
is  of  little  or  no  value  to  the  places  where  it  is  of  a 
value  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  cost  of  its 
production. 

“There  is  nothing  that  we  eat,  there  is  nothing 
that  we  wear,  there  is  no  part  of  the  house  that 
shelters  us  from  the  winter’s  cold  or  the  summer’s 
heat  but  that  its  cost  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
producer  is  affected  by  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. The  matter  of  transportation  enters  as  a 
determining  influence  into  the  character  of  the  poor 
man’s  breakfast  and  the  rich  man’s  home;  so,  in 
its  final  analysis  the  success  or  failure  of  any  busi- 
ness enterprise,  or  the  success  or  failure  of  any 
single  human  life  is  dependent  upon  the  question 
of  transportation.  * * * * And  the  experience 

of  this  country  has  demonstrated  that  this  power  of 
controlling  the  means  of  transportation  can  not 
safely  be  left  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  free  from 
the  regulation  of  competition  or  the  superior  power 
of  governmental  control.” 

JOHN  A.  JOHNSON,  Governor  of  Minnesota 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1907,  in  part. 

“Transportation  is  the  power  which  makes  all 
the  other  great  economic  forces  of  civilization  avail- 
able, effective  and  fruitful  of  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  Without  adequate  means  of 
transportation,  fertile  regions  remain  wilderness, 
industrious  people  are  without  work  and  wages, 
resources  stand  undeveloped,  products  are  without 
markets  or  consumers,  and  want  exists  in  a world 
of  plenty.  Transportation  is  at  once  the  great 
quickening  force  of  industrial  expansion,  and  the 
prime  fusing  agency  of  commercial  centralization. 
It  disseminates  and  diffuses;  it  co-ordinates  and 
crystallizes.  It  is  a power  to  make  or  break,  build 
or  destroy  industries  and  firms,  cities  and  markets, 
states  and  nations.  No  city  or  section,  industry  or 
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country  permanently  can  prosper  without  trans- 
portation rights,  resources  and  facilities  equal  to 
those  of  its  most  favored  competitors,  and  no  nation 
can  rise  to  the  full  stature  of  its  greatness  or  reach 
the  full  measure  of  its  God-given  destiny  if  it  neg- 
lects the  full  use  and  development  of  the  great 
transportation  routes  and  resources  of  which  the 
Author  of  nature  has  made  it  heir  and  trustee. 

“From  the  dawn  of  history  to  the  present,  the 
course  of  civilization  has  followed  the  great  water 
routes.  The  world’s  history  has  been  written  and 
made  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Jordan,  on  the  Nile 
and  the  Tiber,  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Thames,  on  the 
Seine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Po- 
tomac, on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Father  of  Waters, 
and  on  the  gulfs  and  bays,  the  harbors  and  high 
seas,  into  which  the  water  channels  and  commerce 
of  the  nations  have  their  flow.  All  the  great  marts 
of  history  have  been  located  upon  or  had  easy  access 
to  the  great  water  channels  of  commerce.” 

ALBERT  B.  CUMMINS,  Governor  of  Iowa 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1907,  in  part. 

“That  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  United 
States  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  our 
existing  commerce  seems  to  be  admitted  by  every- 
body everywhere ; that  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  will  grow  and  will  multiply  in  years  to  come 
is  the  hope  of  every  loyal  American,  and  the  con- 
fident belief  of  every  intelligent  observer.  That  the 
railways,  great  and  magnificent  as  they  are,  can 
neither  catch  up  nor  keep  up  with  the  business  of 
the  country,  we  have  heard  stated  by  the  brainiest 
of  railway  men  upon  this  platform  this  afternoon. 

“From  these  premises,  it  seems  to  me  there  can 
be  drawn  but  one  of  two  conclusions : We  must 
either  quit  doing  so  much  business,  and  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  mightiest  nation  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth  or  we  must  bring  to  the  railways  the  help, 
the  mighty  help  of  the  improved  waterways  of  the 
land.  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  a part  of  the 
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scheme  for  the  future  of  the  American  people  to 
quit  doing  business,  or  to  arrest  the  growth  that 
has  so  characterized  this  empire  among  men,  and, 
therefore,  I conclude  and  I believe  I speak  the  de- 
liberate sentiment  of  every  man  who  has  given  even 
casual  attention  to  this  subject,  that  the  American 
people  intend  to  improve  their  waterways  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the 
Gulf.” 

A.  0.  EBERHARDT,  Governor  of  Minnesota 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention , Wash- 
ington, D . C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“It  seems  almost  beyond  contradiction  that  the 
great  hitherto  neglected  opportunity  of  America  is 
the  development  of  harbors  and  inland  waterways. 
Here  is  a nation  possessed  of  the  greatest  natural 
watershed  on  the  globe,  running  north  and  south 
through  the  center  of  its  vast  industrial  area,  with 
great  tributary  channels  coming  in  from  the  East 
and  West  for  the  service  of  an  empire  which  sup- 
ports and  prospers  one-half  of  our  people  and  con- 
tributes one-half  of  our  wealth;  here  is  the  vast 
tonnage  of  the  farm,  mine,  factory  and  forest, 
which,  as  the  population  grows  from  year  to  year, 
is  bound  to  become  tied  up  on  account  of  glutted 
railway  terminals  and  traffic  blockades,  and  re- 
quiring every  transportation  facility  and  trade  com- 
petition; here  is  the  richest,  most  industrious,  most 
enterprising  and  progressive  people  on  earth,  de- 
manding the  same  progress  in  waterway  as  in  rail 
transportation  and  pointing  to  the  neglected  con- 
dition of  waterways  in  a country  which  has  already 
floated  $9,000,000,000  in  bonds  and  issued  $8,000,- 
000,000  in  stock  for  building  one-half  the  world’s 
railways;  here  is  a government  that  possesses  the 
greatest  volume  of  assets  for  support  known  to  the 
world  powers  of  the  earth.” 

M.  F.  ANSEL,  Governor  of  South  Carolina 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“Is  it  not  our  duty  to  begin  now,  my  friends,  to 
prepare  for  the  greater  population  that  will  inhabit 
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the  United  States  fifty  years  from  now?  The  cen- 
sus of  1910  will  show  that  we  have  90,000,000  of 
people  in  this  country  today,  and  while  I am  not  a 
prophet  nor  the  son  of  a prophet,  yet  it  would  take 
no  prophet  to  say  that  in  fifty  years  time,  we  will 
have  150,000,000  of  people  living  under  the  stars 
and  stripes  — Old  Glory ! If  that  be  the  case,  my 
friends,  we  can  not  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions 
as  they  now  exist,  but  we  must  go  to  work,  and  go 
to  work  at  once,  to  improve  them.  We  do  not  want 
our  children,  who  occupy  this  land  after  us,  to  com- 
plain because  we  did  not  begin  this  great  work. 
Let  us  begin  it  immediately.  Let  us  do  something. 
Let  us  do  it  now,  my  friends,  while  we  are  living, 
so  that  we  may  get  the  benefits  of  it.” 

BENTON  McMILLAN,  Ex-Governor  of  Tennessee 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“We  have  given,  first  and  last,  over  two  hun- 
dred million  acres  of  land  to  build  up  transporta- 
tion lines,  in  one  form  or  another.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  giving  this  great  domain,  we  are 
loaning  the  credit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  value  of  over  one  hundred  millions  of  money, 
for  the  same  upbuilding.  These  lands  have  gone 
into  comparatively  few  hands. 

“As  I said  a few  moments  ago,  whatever  was 
wisdom  in  the  past,  waterways  are  the  only  possible 
competitor  of  the  lines  that  have  been  built  with 
public  money  and  private  money  combined,  and 
wisdom  now  dictates  that  this  competitor  be  put  in 
the  field,  and  that  every  waterway  of  national  im- 
portance in  the  Republic  shall  receive  the  attention 
of  the  Government.” 

Col.  WM.  L.  SIBERT,  U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  Member  of 
Panama  Canal  Commission 

From  address.  Louisville,  Ky.,  1908. 

“A  freight  charge  higher  than  absolutely  nec- 
essary upon  the  initial  movement  of  the  character- 
istic raw  materials  of  a nation  is  a direct  limitation 
upon  the  manufacturing  possibilities  of  that  nation, 
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and  consequently  upon  its  ability  to  sell  in  the 
world’s  markets. 

“If  the  charge  is  too  high  its  effect  is  that  of  a 
dam  across  the  stream  of  commerce  placed  at  the 
fountain  head. 

“Just  contemplate  the  stream  of  commerce  that 
followed  the  removal  of  the  freight  barrier  between 
the  ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  and  the  coke 
of  Western  Pennsylvania  when  the  twenty-one-foot 
channel  in  the  Great  Lakes  was  completed. 

“Therefore,  since  cheap  transportation  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  latent  resources  of  a nation 
can  be  fully  developed  and  the  people  enabled  to 
enter  the  markets  of  the  world  untrammeled  by  any 
limitations  except  those  which  God  has  placed  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  the  land,  and  since  water 
transportation  is  the  cheapest  transportation,  where 
commodities  offer  in  large  lots,  the  duty  of  the 
nation  as  to  its  own  navigable  waters  is  exceedingly 
plain.  A duty  that  it  can  not  shirk,  a duty  which 
it  should  not  divide  with  state,  municipality,  or 
individual,  because  the  structures  erected  in  per- 
forming this  duty  should  be  free  to  all,  and  thus 
avoid  placing  a tax  upon  the  very  germs  of  com- 
merce. The  return  to  the  nation  will  be  in  an 
increased  prosperity,  and  other  systems  of  trans- 
portation will  have  more  manufactured  products 
to  distribute,  more  people  to  supply  and  transport. 

“We  should  continually  bear  in  mind,  then,  that 
a great  transportation  system,  giving  cheap  freight 
rates,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  actual  saving  in 
freight  costs,  nor  by  the  reduction  of  such  costs 
forced  upon  competitors  to  the  system,  but  by  the 
resulting  increase  in  manufacturing  establishments 
and  other  industries.” 

Admiral  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS 

Hampton  Magazine,  March,  1910. 

Water  Transportation  is  Naturally  Cheaper 
Than  Rail. 

“The  basic  fact  remains  that  water  transporta- 
tion is  the  cheapest  known  to  the  world.  Wherever 
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there  is  free  and  fair  competition,  the  water  high- 
way takes  the  business  from  the  railroad.  Year 
after  year,  a larger  and  larger  proportion  of  Lon- 
don’s coal  comes  down  from  the  north  of  England  by 
the  sea.  Year  after  year,  the  importance  of  the  in- 
ternal water  routes  — rivers  and  canals  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  increases,  as  they  carry  a steadily 
increasing  proportion  of  the  freight  traffic.  Why? 
Because  it  is  more  economical  to  move  traffic  by 
water  than  by  land. 

“Before  the  era  of  the  railroad,  internal  water- 
ways were  highly  developed  in  Europe  and  in  this 
country.  The  railroads  drove  almost  all  the  busi- 
ness from  them.  The  iron  highways  monopolized 
traffic,  and  their  owners  raised  their  rates  so  high 
that  protest  ensued.  That  protest  had  the  effect 
in  Europe,  a generation  ago,  of  turning  public  at- 
tention back  to  the  waterways.  In  this  country, 
tardily  realizing  conditions,  we  have  only  recently 
recognized  the  need  of  restoring  the  rivers  to  their 
place  in  the  transportation  scheme,  and  so  far  we 
have  accomplished  very  little  in  that  direction.” 

Rear  Admiral  G.  W.  MELVILLE,  Former  Chief  of  Bu- 
reau of  Steam  Engineering,  Navy  Department 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November,  1908,  in  part. 

“So  important  do  I feel  is  the  movement  you 
have  started  for  the  improvement  of  these  internal 
waterways  that,  much  as  I desire  to  see  our  navy 
increased  to  its  proper  rank,  I feel  we  might,  with 
advantage,  reduce  our  naval  building  program  in 
order  to  push  this  work,  if  that  were  necessary. 
I can  not  believe,  however,  that  our  representatives 
in  Congress  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  matter  when  it  is  properly  presented  to 
them.  For  years  my  duties  brought  me  in  close 
touch  with  the  men  on  the  Naval  Committees  of 
both  Houses,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  testify  to 
the  broad  and  statesmanlike  spirit  in  which  they 
considered  questions  that  were  submitted  to  them.” 
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MARTIN  A.  KNAPP,  Chairman  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December,  1907,  in  part. 

“The  traffic  moved  by  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  exceeds  four  and  a half  million  tons  every 
twenty-four  hours.  That  traffic  has  doubled  in  the 
last  seven  years,  while  the  facilities  for  transport- 
ing it  have  increased  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 
With  eighty  millions  and  more  of  people  in  a coun- 
try of  vast  extent  and  limitless  resources,  with  or- 
ganized industries  and  boundless  energy  for  every 
opportunity,  that  traffic  should  double  again  in 
another  seven  years.” 

ALBERT  FINK,  Railroad  Commissioner 

To  the  Windom  Investigating  Committee , 1878. 

“You  are  aware,  sir,  that  when  the  rates  are 
reduced  between  Chicago  and  New  York,  as  they 
are  always  reduced  on  account  of  the  opening  of 
the  canal,  that  this  reduction  applies  not  only  from 
Chicago,  but  from  all  the  interior  cities  (St.  Louis, 
Indianapolis,  Cincinnati)  to  New  York.  If  that 
were  not  the  rule  the  result  would  be  that  the  roads 
running  from  these  points  to  Chicago  would  carry 
the  freight  to  Chicago  from  which  low-water  or  rail 
rates  would  take  it  to  New  York  and  thus  leave  the 
through  lines  from  the  inland  cities  without  traffic. 
Hence  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  though 
they  have  no  direct  water  competition,  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  reduced  rates.  The  reduction  of  rates 
from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  etc.,  reduces  rates  on  shipments 
from  those  western  points  via  New  York  and  the 
ocean  to  Southern  Atlantic  ports,  Norfolk,  Wilming- 
ton, etc.,  and  from  there  into  the  interior,  Augusta, 
Macon,  etc.  The  direct  railroads  must  reduce  their 
rates  correspondingly,  and  thus  the  Erie  Canal  de- 
termines rates  all  over  the  country,  including  the 
South,  until  it  reaches  a line  where  low  ocean  rates 
from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  cities  exercise  their 
influence  upon  the  rates  to  adjacent  interior  points.” 
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HERBERT  KNOX  SMITH,  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“Channels  and  terminals  are  inseparable  parts 
of  a transportation  system.  Terminals  will  not  be 
built  unless  there  is  a permanent  channel.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  channel  will  not  be  used  unless  there 
are  terminals.  Any  consideration  of  a waterway 
improvement  must  take  full  account  of  both  factors 
from  the  outset.” 

0.  P.  AUSTIN,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“Thus,  in  all  of  these  European  countries  which 
I have  mentioned  — Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  and  Nether- 
lands — the  number  of  miles  of  railway  for  each 
1,000  square  miles  of  area  is  much  greater  than  in 
the  United  States  — in  most  cases  from  100  to  200 
per  cent  in  excess  of  our  own.  Yet,  every  one  of 
these  countries,  with  possibly  one  exception  (the 
United  Kingdom),  have  seen  fit  in  recent  years  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  canals,  canalizing  rivers,  and  otherwise 
developing  water  carrying  facilities  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  their  liberal  supply  of  railways,  which 
far  exceeds  our  own  when  considered  from  the  prop- 
er standpoint,  of  the  relation  of  length  of  line  to 
the  area  which  it  is  to  serve.” 

W.  W.  FINLEY,  President  Southern  Railway  Company 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1907,  in  part. 

“I  do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  that  it  should 
have  the  most  efficient  facilities  for  transportation, 
both  by  water  and  by  rail,  that  can  be  provided,  and 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion  that  there  is  no  sound 
basis  for  opposition  to  the  development  of  water 
transportation  by  those  interested  in  railways,  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  sound  basis  for 
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opposition  to  the  development  of  rail  transportation 
by  those  who  are  interested  in  waterways. 

“Water  transportation  and  rail  transportation 
largely  supplement  each  other. 

“To  a large  extent,  the  waterways  are  feeders 
of  the  railways,  and  the  railways,  in  turn,  are  feed- 
ers of  the  waterways.  There  is  competition  be- 
tween them  for  a large  proportion  of  the  traffic 
that  is  accessible  to  both,  but  there  is  a constant 
tendency  toward  an  economic  division  of  the  traffic 
along  fairly  well-defined  lines  — the  railway  carry- 
ing, as  a rule,  the  larger  share  of  the  passenger 
business  and  of  the  higher  classes  of  freight  and 
all  freights  requiring  especially  quick  movement, 
including  perishable  products.” 

JAMES  J.  HILL,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway 

The  Future  of  Rail  and  Water  Transportation.  Chicago, 

III.,  October,  1908. 

“The  assertion  that  the  railroad  interests  of  this 
country  are  or  have  been  hostile  to  the  development 
of  its  waterways,  that  they  have  feared  this  cheap 
competition  and  sought  to  stifle  river  improvement, 
is  one  of  the  many  cheap  slanders  by  which  a polit- 
ical campaign  against  railroad  interests  has  been' 
promoted  in  the  past.  It  is  absurd  upon  its  face. 
The  phrase,  ‘The  Future  of  Rail  and  Water  Trans- 
portation/ indicates  their  close  correlation.  I am 
glad  to  emphasize  right  here  the  fact  that  their  re- 
lation is  one  of  harmony,  of  helpfulness  and  of  co- 
operation. 

“There  is  no  reason  from  the  railway  standpoint 
why  it  should  be  otherwise. 

“Every  intelligent  railroad  man  knew  this  long 
ago.  He  dismissed  fear  of  the  waterway  as  a com- 
petitor; not  because  it  is  either  unimportant  or 
powerless,  but  because  the  two  carriers  are  supple- 
mentary instead  of  mutually  destructive.  He  fore- 
saw the  day  when  under  normal  business  conditions 
the  railroads  would  be  unequal  to  the  work  demand- 
ed of  them;  when  the  assistance  of  the  waterway 
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would  be  valuable,  both  as  a carrier  and  as  tending 
to  relieve  congestion  by  increasing  the  number  and 
extending  the  geographical  and  necessary  distribu- 
tion of  terminals.  And  he  has  worked  to  that  end. 
You  can  not  find  a man  eminent  in  railroading  in 
this  country  today  who  is  not  also  an  ardent  advo- 
cate of  waterway  improvement.  Let  us  start  right 
by  dismissing  this  bogey  of  envy  and  baseless  oppo- 
sition. Senator  Knox  has  stated  the  case  correctly 
in  these  terse  words:  ‘European  experience  has 
established  the  law  that  with  waterways  carrying 
the  slow  and  heavy  freights  which  most  congest  the 
railways  and  on  which  their  return  is  most  narrow, 
the  growth  of  industry  and  population  more  than 
compensates  them  in  the  growth  of  their  high-class 
freight,  express,  mail  and  passenger  traffic.’  ” 

JOHN  F.  STEVENS,  Vice-President  New  York,  New 
Haven  & Hartford  Railroad  Company,  and  for- 
mer Chief  Engineer  Panama  Canal 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November,  1908. 

“A  time  has  now  come  — has  been  with  us  for 
some  years  — when  the  railways,  considered  as  a 
unit,  are  not  capable  of  handling  satisfactorily  the 
interchange  business  of  the  country,  even  supple- 
mented as  they  are  to  a certain  extent  by  water 
lines.  And  to  such  lines  they  should  bear  the  rela- 
tion of  allies,  instead  of  opponents,  if  they  now  do 
not.” 

Again : 

‘‘A  study  of  the  past  does  not  disclose  any  case 
where  waterways  have  driven  railroads  out  of  busi- 
ness, or  have  even  caused  them  distress;  quite  the 
contrary,  as  doubtless  a moment’s  thought  will  con- 
vince the  most  superficial  student  of  the  history  of 
water  transportation  in  the  United  States  through 
the  bygone  years.  So  that,  if  in  individual  cases, 
it  should  become  a struggle  for  existence,  as  be- 
tween waterways  and  railroads,  the  latter  can  be 
safely  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves,  as  experi- 
ence has  abundantly  proven.” 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  1908. 

“I  was  delighted  to  hear  the  President  of  the 
United  States  say  yesterday,  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent-elect concurred,  and  I am  delighted  to  have 
heard  this  morning  a man  occupying  the  proud 
position  that  Mr.  Fairbanks  does  in  this  country, 
endorse  this  policy,  that  we  should  issue  bonds. 
It  is  right  for  this  reason: 

“It  has  been  proved,  and  it  needs  no  more  proof, 
no  more  contest;  we  are  as  certain  as  that  the  sun 
shall  shine  tomorrow  that  the  improvement  of  our 
waterways  will  give  back  to  this  country  tenfold 
the  expenditure.” 

GUSTAV  H.  SCHWAB,  Resident  Director  New  York 
North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C 1907 . 

“The  great  benefits  conferred  upon  commerce 
through  the  quickening  medium  of  cheapened  trans- 
portation to  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  competition 
with  South  America,  Australia,  and  India,  become 
apparent  on  a comparison  of  the  average  rates  of 
freight  from  New  York  to  one  of  the  continental 
ports  of  Europe,  as  they  prevailed  in  the  years  1870, 
1880,  1885,  1890,  1895,  1900,  and  1905 : 
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“The  standard  for  ocean  freight  rates  is  gener- 
ally considered  to  be  the  rate  for  the  transportation 
of  grain  to  Liverpool.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting 
to  compare  the  average  rates  of  freight  on  grain 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool  during  the  lengthy 
period  from  1873  to  the  present  year.  In  1873  the 
average  rate  per  bushel  was  21  cents  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  from  which  figure  there  was  a 
steady  decline,  with  some  slight  recoveries,  until 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1894  the  rate  reached  the 
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abnormally  low  figure  of  21/2  cents,  or  twenty-eight 
one-hundredths  of  a mill  per  ton  mile  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool.  Since  that  year,  rates  have 
recovered  somewhat,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
rate  on  grain  to  Liverpool  may  be  quoted  at  5 cents 
per  bushel,  equal  to  fifty-six  one-hundredths  of  a 
mill  per  ton  mile.  The  average  rate  for  the  last 
five  years  for  grain  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
was  2.875  cents  per  bushel,  equal  to  thirty-two  one- 
hundredths  of  a mill  per  ton  mile.” 

WILLIAM  JENNINGS  BRYAN 

Chicago , III.,  October , 1908 , in  part . 

“Every  merchant,  every  lawyer,  every  physician, 
every  man  of  every  calling  and  occupation,  lives 
upon  the  farm  and  is  interested  in  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  every  bushel  that  is  raised  on  the  farm. 
But  that  is  not  all.  The  manufacturer  can  not  pro- 
duce unless  he  has  a market,  and  he  can  only  sell 
what  people  can  afford  to  buy;  and  if  you  will  in- 
crease the  amount  that  the  farmer  receives  by  les- 
sening the  amount  that  is  to  be  deducted  for  trans- 
portation, the  farmer  being  able  to  buy  more,  the 
manufacturer  can  manufacture  more  and  the  labor- 
er has  more  demand  for  his  work  to  produce  what 
the  rest  of  the  people  can  buy.  Thus  every  laborer 
in  the  United  States  is  vitally  interested  in  water 
transportation,  for  it  means  more  money  to  be 
spent  for  what  he  has  to  produce.” 

LAWRENCE  M.  JONES,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  to  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Con- 
vention, Washington,  D.  C.,  1906,  in  part . 

“The  greatest  question  in  economics  today  is 
the  transportation  question.  The  fate  of  every  im- 
portant city  of  this  country  depends  almost  wholly 
on  transportation  rates.  The  railroads  have  more 
to  do  with  the  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  the  United  States  Government  itself. 
An  eminent  British  authority  on  transportation 
says  the  railroad  rate  in  America  is  a matter  of  life 
or  death  to  a community.  The  railroad  rate  is  a 
tax  upon  a community,  and  the  power  that  makes 
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the  rate  is  the  power  that  controls  the  destiny  of 
that  community.  It  is  estimated  that  we  pay  to 
support  the  Federal  Government  seven  dollars  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country.  It  is 
estimated  that  we  pay  in  transportation  rates  the 
sum  of  twenty-six  dollars  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  of  the  United  States. 

“Transportation  is  to  commerce  what  the  breath 
of  life  is  to  the  body.  Without  transportation, 
there  can  be  no  commerce.” 

CHARLES  SCOTT,  of  Mississippi,  President  of 
Interstate  Levee  Association 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  January,  1906,  in  part. 

“A  short  study  of  the  map  of  the  world  discloses 
the  interesting  and  important  fact  that  America 
has  been  blessed,  above  all  other  nations,  with  its 
matchless  system  of  majestic  waterways.  In  the 
inspired  language  of  the  prophet  of  old,  ‘It  is  a land 
of  rivers  and  waters.’  In  addition  to  the  noble 
rivers  of  larger  size,  we  have  thousands  of  smaller 
streams  threading  every  part  of  the  country,  which 
streams  should  be  harnessed  in  the  interest  of  com- 
merce. Our  landlocked  oceans,  the  great  lakes  of 
the  Northwest,  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world, 
while  all  along  and  around  our  outward  borders  the 
broad  seas  afford,  with  proper  harbor  facilities, 
cheap  and  ready  intercommunication  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  globe. 

“With  these  munificent  gifts  from  the  hand  of 
nature,  the  American  farmer  and  manufacturer 
should  and  would  be  able  to  market  their  products 
at  a minimum  cost,  provided  their  representatives 
in  Congress  would  use  a wise  and  masterly  econ- 
omy in  spending  a few  paltry  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  improvement  of  these  harbors  and 
rivers,  as  God  intended  they  should  be  improved, 
for  the  betterment  of  man. 

“Billions  of  dollars  can  be  saved  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  merchant  and  to  the  manufacturer,  if 
only  a very  small  reduction  or  saving  is  made  in 
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some  of  the  charges  of  transportation.  The  way 
to  save  it  is  to  improve  the  rivers  and  harbors  of 
the  country.” 

W.  D.  MORGAN,  of  South  Carolina 

Baltimore,  Md.,  November,  1908,  in  part. 

“This  is  a great  country,  and  we  must  under- 
take to  do  great  things  as  a nation. 

“Realizing  the  value  of  additional  transporta- 
tion facilities,  as  provided  by  the  rivers  and  canals 
of  the  country,  we  find  the  press,  business  organ- 
izations and  our  representatives  in  Congress  all 
working  for  the  improvement  of  the  natural  high- 
ways of  this  country.  The  great  educational  cam- 
paign for  better  water  transportation  facilities, 
carried  on  by  that  important  organization  known 
as  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  had 
the  effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  securing  from  Congress 
two  years  ago,  $50,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  this  country,  besides  pro- 
viding for  the  completion  of  certain  important 
works  by  contract.” 

W.  P.  KENNETT,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  January,  1906,  in  part. 

“Betterment  to  the  utmost  of  our  water  highways 
is  demanded  by  the  world-wide  contest  for  commer- 
cial advantages  that  we  can  not  avoid  if  we  would. 
No  one  familiar  with  transportation  problems  can 
fail  to  recognize  the  great  value  of  deep  navigable 
waterways,  both  as  direct  and  necessary  means  for 
traffic,  and  as  regulators  and  conservators  of  stable, 
uniform  and  equitable  rates  of  freight  throughout 
the  country.” 

ALBERT  BETTINGER,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  De- 
cember, 1909. 

“What  points  of  difference  between  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  approved  waterway  projects  under 
construction  in  our  own  country  call  for  a sensible 
and  businesslike  policy  in  the  construction  of  one, 
and  an  absurd,  wasteful,  destructive,  dilatory  policy 
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as  to  the  other?  There  are  no  points  of  difference, 
and  the  difference  in  their  treatment  by  Congress 
can  not  be  justified  upon  any  grounds.  Both  are 
for  transportation,  both  are  permanent,  none  are 
of  any  value  until  completed. 

“By  constructing  these  great  works  when  their 
necessity  is  apparent,  our  duty  to  posterity,  as  well 
as  to  ourselves,  is  well  performed.  It  is  by  our 
failure  to  relieve  a situation  in  our  commercial 
economy,  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, a creature  of  Congress,  characterizes  as 
‘alarming,’  that  we  lay  a heavy  burden  upon  pos- 
terity. By  the  neglect,  not  by  the  performance  of 
this  duty,  do  we  offend  against  posterity.” 

Dr.  J.  F.  CROWELL,  Associate  Editor  “Wall  Street 
Journal” 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909. 

“In  nothing  do  improved  waterways  tell  more 
for  the  competitive  capacity  of  a nation  in  foreign 
trade  than  in  the  command  which  its  waterways 
give  it  over  the  world’s  supply  of  raw  materials. 
Intensity  of  competition  among  nations  is  such  that 
the  nation  which  neglects  its  waterways  runs  the 
risk  of  self-elimination. 

“Waterways,  which  enable  us,  first,  to  assemble 
the  crude  materials  of  manufacture  at  reduced  cost 
for  our  industries,  and  second,  to  land  our  products 
for  export  at  the  seaboard  or  to  distribute  imports 
throughout  the  interior  at  lower  cost,  are  necessary 
to  do  our  part  in  international  competition.” 

J.  N.  TEAL,  of  Portland,  Oregon 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  January,  1906,  in  part. 

“It  would  hardly  seem  necessary  in  this  age, 
when  the  spirit  of  commercial  development  is  the 
predominant  policy  of  all  peoples  and  all  govern- 
ments, to  require  any  argument  to  show  the  benefit 
which  would  flow  from  the  improvement  of  our 
rivers  and  harbors.  The  ‘open  door’  abroad  is  our 
fixed  foreign  policy,  and  ‘open  rivers’  and  ‘harbors’ 
should  be  an  equally  well-settled  domestic  policy. 
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It  is  true  that  this  is  a commercial  age,  but  com- 
merce makes  for  civilization  better  conditions,  a 
closer  kinship,  and  its  white-winged  messengers  do 
not  breathe  war  and  destruction,  but  peace  and 
plenty.  Money  providently  spent  on  meritorious 
projects  is  not  money  wasted,  but  money  invested, 
that  will  ever  return  increasing  dividends. 

“There  is  no  purpose  for  which  the  public  money 
can  and  ought  to  be  expended  that  compares  with 
it  in  benefits  to  the  people  as  a whole.  I am  not 
condemning  the  use  of  money  in  other  directions, 
particularly  where  such  use  has  a bearing  on  our 
national  life,  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the 
people,  the  development  in  any  direction  of  the 
country  or  in  its  protection.  But,  after  all  is  said, 
transportation  is  the  one  great  question  which  enters 
into  the  life,  homes  and  business  of  every  citizen. 
Those  who  control  the  distribution  of  our  products 
and  the  movement  of  the  people,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  control  the  business  of  the  Nation.  They 
can  make  or  break,  they  can  destroy  or  build  up; 
they  can  change  the  conditions  surmounting  entire 
communities  and  states.  By  the  tremendous  powers 
they  wield  they  attempt,  and  often  succeed,  in  di- 
recting and  controlling  the  legislation  of  this  coun- 
try, state  and  nation.  Today  a titanic  struggle  is 
on,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  I there- 
fore favor,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  these  great  water  highways  created  by 
Divine  Providence  for  some  beneficial  purpose.” 

HENRY  M.  BEARDSLEY,  Mayor  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention , Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December , 1907,  in  part. 

“Every  portion  of  our  Union  is  interested  in 
easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  every  other  part. 
So  will  each  portion  be  able  to  produce  that  which 
it  is  best  fitted  to  produce,  get  its  raw  material  and 
send  out  its  finished  product;  so  will  each  get  for 
its  consumption,  at  least  cost,  the  things  it  most 
needs,  and  so  will  our  common  life  be  more  abund- 
antly blessed.” 
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LLOYD  E.  CHAMBERLAIN,  President  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Trade,  Brockton,  Mass. 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1907,  in  part. 

“Massachusetts  realizes  very  well,  in  a broad 
and  catholic  spirit,  that  if  she  has  any  particular 
project,  or  looks  at  this  matter  in  any  particular 
light,  that  she  must  defer  to  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number,  and  this  she  willingly  does. 
Every  foot  of  excavation  in  the  channel  leading  up 
to  Boston  harbor  helps  that  city,  and  at  the  same 
time  means  dollars  to  every  farmer  in  the  United 
States,  and  you  and  we  are  equally  interested,  that 
there  shall  be  easy  and  direct  intercommunication 
between  the  interior  of  this  country  and  its  coast 
line. 

“If  I rightly  measure  the  purpose  of  this  organ- 
ization, it  is  to  fix  and  focus  public  sentiment,  so 
vitally  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  or  any 
other  great  public  undertaking,  upon  the  import- 
ance of  a comprehensive  scheme  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  harbors  and  inland  waterways.” 

R.  H.  CLARKE,  of  Alabama 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  January,  1906,  in  part. 

“I  had,  as  it  has  been  said,  the  honor  of  serving 
on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  eight  years.  I aided  in  the 
appropriation  of  many  a dollar  to  the  rivers  and 
harbors.  As  I look  back,  my  only  regret  is  that 
where  I had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  one  dollar, 
it  was  not  given  me  to  vote  for  two  dollars.  And 
I say  that  it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  there  is  any 
such  influence  operating  on  the  great  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  upon  the  committee  of  the  Senate  which 
has  this  matter  in  charge;  it  is  absolutely  untrue 
that  they  are  influenced  by  any  unworthy  motives. 
And  in  truth,  instead  of,  as  is  frequently  charged, 
a large  proportion  of  the  projects  being  unworthy, 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  not  five  per  cent  of  the 
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projects  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Bill  which  are 
not  eminently  worthy  of  every  dollar  that  is  appro- 
priated to  them/’ 

W.  A.  JOHNSON,  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of 
America 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909. 

“We  believe  that  no  other  expenditure  of  the 
people’s  money  would  be  so  universally  popular  and 
satisfactory,  because  none  other  could  be  so  uni- 
versally beneficent. 

“We  are  fond  of  boasting  that  we  are  a peace- 
loving  nation  and  people;  why,  then,  the  continu- 
ous, expensive  and  extravagant  preparations  for 
war  that  should  not  come,  and  will  not  come,  un- 
sought by  us?  Why  not  devote  the  same  energy, 
and  all  necessary  financial  assistance,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  great  industrial  possibilities  that 
Providence  has  placed  within  our  reach?  Why  not 
cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  and  reap  the  rewards  of 
plenty?” 

F.  W.  CRANDALL,  of  Travelers’  Protective  Association 
of  America 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  Convention,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“When  this  great  Nation  awakens  to  the  fact 
that  though  it  comprises  but  five  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  total  population,  it  is  supplying  it  with  20% 
of  its  wheat,  22%  per  cent  of  its  gold,  35%  of  its 
coal,  38%  of  its  silver,  40%  of  its  pig  iron,  42% 
of  its  steel,  55%  of  its  petroleum,  58%  of  its  cop- 
per, 70%  of  its  cotton,  and  75%  of  its  corn;  when, 
I repeat,  this  great  Nation  awakens  to  the  full 
meaning  of  these  tremendous  truths  there  will  then 
be  presented  an  opportunity  to  test  the  moral 
strength  of  the  Nation,  for  the  measure  of  this 
awakening  will  be  the  measure  of  the  true  greatness 
of  the  Nation. 

“If,  by  paying  a direct  tax  to  the  Government 
for  interest  on  bonds  sold  to  develop  a system  of 
waterways,  we  shall  succeed  in  securing  a compe- 
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tition  which  shall  reduce  our  present  freight  rates, 
which  shall  offer  better  facilities  for  the  movement 
of  low-grade  commodities,  and  which  shall  supply 
additional  and  much  needed  terminals,  we  shall  only 
be  doing  in  a direct  and  forceful  way  what  we  are 
now  attempting  to  do  in  an  indirect  and  ineffective 
way. 

“Since  in  either  event  we  must  pay  the  tax,  let 
us  pay  part  of  it  to  the  Government  for  a system  of 
waterways,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  may 
be  an  effective  weapon  against  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  great  vested  interests  to  impose  an  unnec- 
essary burden  on  us.” 

0.  ELTSBACHER 

Mr.  O.  Eltsbacher,  in  a recent  work  called  “Mod- 
ern Germany,”  gives  the  freight  cost  on  the  Oder 
at  about  31/2  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  on  the  Elbe  at 
about  21/2  mills,  and  on  the  Rhine  about  1.8  mills; 
hence,  as  the  commerce  on  the  Rhine  is  much  the 
largest,  the  average  is  about  2 14  mills.  This  is 
much  higher  than  with  us,  but  the  rail  rate  is  also 
higher,  being  11.7  mills  for  Germany  in  1905,  as 
compared  with  7.6  mills  here.  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  in  Germany  the  rate  by  rail  is  about 
five  times  as  high  as  by  water. 

Prof.  J.  PAUL  GOODE,  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

In  his  report  of  November  10,  1908,  to  the  Chicago  Port 

Commission,  says,  in  speaking  of  the  German  waterways : 

“That  so  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  is 
done  by  water  is  not  surprising  when  we  learn  how 
freight  rates  compare  between  rail  and  water. 
From  Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  158  miles.  It  costs  1.38 
marks  to  send  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of  grain  this 
distance  by  rail  and  but  0.3  mark  by  water,  or  about 
five  times  as  much  by  rail  as  by  water.  On  general 
merchandise  by  rail  the  rate  is  2.96  marks  per  100 
kilos,  and  by  water  0.45  mark,  or  about  six  times 
as  much  by  rail  as  by  boat.  Coal,  ore  and  lumber 
do  not  go  up  these  valleys  by  rail  at  all,  the  rate  by 
water  being  comparable  to  that  of  grain. 
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"From  Hamburg  to  Dresden  is  250  miles  in  a 
direct  line.  On  grain  the  rate  by  rail  is  2.2  marks 
per  100  kilos,  by  water  0.37,  or  about  seven  times 
as  high  by  rail.  On  general  merchandise  the  water 
rate  is  0.4  marks  per  100  kilos,  the  rail  rate  is  4.38 
marks,  or  almost  eleven  times  as  much  by  rail  as 
by  water.” 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WATERWAYS,  The 
City  Club,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  1,  1909. 
Waterways  Abroad. 

“The  waterway  systems  of  France  and  Germany 
are  developed  and  developing  on  the  basis  of  about 
one  mile  of  waterway  to  each  twenty-five  miles  of 
territory,  while  Holland  and  Belgium  have  a mile 
of  waterway  to  each  six  or  eight  miles  of  territory.” 

The  canals  in  the  Prussian  Kingdom  belong  to 
the  Government,  and  are  managed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works.  They  are  constructed  entirely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  have  never  been 
an  object  of  speculation.  Traffic  on  them  is  im- 
mense. They  are  administered  with  great  care 
and  best  possible  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  Germany  the  canals,  aside  from  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm,  are  15,011  miles  in  length,  and  the 
canalized  rivers  1,452  miles.  In  France  the  length 
of  the  canals  in  operation  is  3,021  miles.  During 
the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  railway  construc- 
tion France  has  doubled  the  mileage  of  her  navi- 
gable streams  and  multiplied  the  length  of  her 
canals  by  nearly  four  and  one-half.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  the  length  of  the  canals  belonging  to  rail- 
ways is  more  than  1,139  miles,  and  those  that  do 
not  belong  to  railways  2,768  miles.  Traffic  in  1898 
over  the  canals  owned  by  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  over  6,000,000  tons,  and  over  those 
not  belonging  to  railways  more  than  33,000,000 
tons.  These  figures  do  not  include  over  100,000,000 
tons  carried  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  In 
China  the  Grand  Canal  has  existed  in  about  its 
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present  shape  since  Columbus  discovered  America. 
It  is  about  1,000  miles  long  and  much  of  it  is  banked 
with  stone.  As  it  is,  the  canal  handles  practically 
all  the  internal  trade  of  China,  and  this  trade  is  far 
greater  than  its  foreign  trade.  It  is  said  that  a 
little  money  will  make  China’s  canal  system  in  the 
future  what  it  has  always  been  in  the  past  — the 
greatest  on  earth. 

These  are  but  examples  of  what  is  being  done 
in  the  promotion  of  waterway  improvement  abroad 
and  serve  to  illustrate  in  what  high  regard  this 
means  of  transportation  is  held  by  progressive  na- 
tions. 

JOSEPH  E.  RANSDELL,  M.  C.  Louisiana,  President 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

“I  have  far  more  confidence  in  the  great  free 
highways  of  the  Almighty,  constructed  by  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  free  and  open  at  all  times  and  to  all 
men,  the  poorest  and  the  richest,  than  I have  in 
artificial  highways  constructed  by  men.  I have  far 
more  confidence  in  the  immutable  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  in  the  forces  of  competition  and  legiti- 
mate strife  between  carriers  on  our  unmonopolized 
waterways,  than  I have  in  billionaire  railroad  trusts, 
regulated  by  a fallible  and  susceptible  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  nine  or  ten  men.  Wher- 
ever canals,  rivers,  lakes,  and  other  waterways  are 
properly  developed  so  that  navigation  is  first-class, 
freights  are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  demand  for  rate 
regulation.  This  demand  comes  entirely  from  com- 
munities which  have  no  waterways. 

“We  are  entitled  to  the  best  transportation  sys- 
tem on  earth,  and,  while  we  lead  in  railroads,  we 
are  sadly  behind  in  improved  waterways.  Every 
community  in  the  Union,  whether  located  on  a wat- 
er course  or  many  miles  in  the  interior,  will  be 
greatly  benefited,  directly  or  indirectly,  when  our 
general  waterway  system  is  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  all  should  assist  in  securing  it.  I appeal  to 
every  lover  of  his  country  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
this  great  policy. 
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“Most  of  the  great  annual  expenditures  of  our 
Government  are  like  the  rain  falling  on  the  parched 
sands  of  the  desert,  only  to  disappear  and  leave  no 
trace  behind.  But  waterway  improvements  are  in- 
vestments which  will  last  forever.” 

Mrs.  HOYLE  TOMKIES,  President  Woman’s  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December,  1909,  in  part. 

“The  question  of  developed  waterways  is  not 
one  belonging  to,  or  interesting  solely,  the  men  or 
the  women. 

“The  question  is  now  where  by  every  obligation 
it  rightfully  belongs,  i.  e.,  with  the  entire  citizen- 
ship of  the  country. 

“When  first  the  women  were  led  to  feel  a re- 
sponsibility in  the  matter,  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed as  to  whether  it  came  within  ‘woman’s 
sphere.’  Considering  its  meaning,  we  saw  the  sal- 
vation of  the  material  world  — and  we  saw  not  only 
the  economical,  but  the  moral  value  in  the  move- 
ment. 

“We  saw  in  this  question,  woman’s  as  well  as 
man’s  obligation.” 

J.  F.  ELLISON,  Secretary  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress 

Harriman,  Tenn.,  November,  1909,  in  part. 

“When  the  people  who  compose  this  great  repub- 
lic, from  whom  all  legislative  power  emanates,  real- 
ize that  with  our  waterways  improved  the  conges- 
tion of  the  American  railway  system  will  be  elimi- 
nated; that  for  practical  purposes  every  question 
of  transportation  will  be  solved;  that  the  era  of 
moderate  freight  rates  will  be  permanently  installed 
and  that  the  many  problems  that  now  confront  both 
shipper  and  receiver,  vex  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  clog  our  courts  will  no  longer  exist, 
for  improved  waterways  would  be  rate  regulators, 
the  decisions  of  which  would  be  just  and  from  which 
no  appeal  would  be  possible,  they  will  rise  in  their 
might  and  demand  of  their  representatives  in  the 
National  Congress  that  laws  be  enacted  that  will 
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provide  and  put  into  effect  a national  waterway 
policy,  a policy  that  will  require,  first,  careful  ex- 
amination and  a close  study  of  all  river  and  harbor 
improvement  projects  before  the  same  are  under- 
taken, but,  when  once  undertaken,  will  provide  that 
the  work  be  carried  on  steadily  and  systematically 
to  rapid  completion;  a policy  that  will  provide 
the  funds  necessary;  a policy  that,  if  the  current 
revenues  of  the  country  will  not  furnish  these  funds, 
will  provide  for  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
such  bonds  to  be  used  exclusively  in  the  payment 
of  such  waterway  improvement  work  as  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress.  Such  a policy  is  not  a 
new  idea  or  proposition,  except  as  it  applies  to  our 
rivers  and  harbors,  for  it  is  exactly  in  line  with  the 
one  adopted  and  put  into  effect  by  the  Government 
in  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal.  After  it  was 
once  determined  that  the  canal  should  be  built  pro- 
vision was  made  to  carry  on  the  work  to  completion 
as  rapidly  as  money  and  men  could  do  it,  and  the 
money  has  been  furnished  by  the  sale  of  United 
States  bonds.” 

JOHN  A.  FOX,  Special  Director  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 

Tacoma , Wash.,  June,  1909,  in  part. 

“There  are  45,000  miles  of  possible  navigable 
rivers  which  may  be  made  navigable  for  $300,000,- 
000.  And  if  improved,  what  will  be  the  result? 
You  can  carry  by  inland  water  route  for  one-sev- 
enth the  cost  that  you  can  by  rail.  Then  the  result 
will  be  to  relieve  the  railroads  of  carrying  low-class 
and  bulky  freight.  If  you  had  improved  the  45,000 
miles  of  waterways  on  the  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennes- 
see, Connecticut,  Delaware  and  other  rivers,  you 
would  have  better  freight  rates.  As  a proof  of  the 
lower  rates  of  railroads  that  are  affected  by  run- 
ning parallel  to  rivers,  I might  cite  the  following: 

“On  transcontinental  lines  the  rate  is  9.4  mills 
per  mile  ton;  on  Northwest  lines  it  is  8.7  mills;  on 
Southwest  lines,  8.4  mills;  on  roads  paralleling  the 
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Mississippi,  5.9,  while  those  near  the  Great  Lakes 
have  a rate  of  but  5.7  mills. 

“If  these  waterways  are  improved,  $318,000,000 
can  be  saved  every  year;  yet  Congress  hesitates  to 
develop  the  possibilities  of  this  country  as  the  na- 
tions of  the  Old  World  are  developed.  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Germany,  all  foreign  countries  have 
developed  their  waterway  systems  and  are  reaping 
a great  harvest  in  money  saved,  and  saved  by  the 
people  in  every  section  of  their  countries  each  year.” 

S.  A.  THOMPSON,  Field  Secretary  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress 

Winona , Minn.,  November,  1909,  in  part. 

“What  is  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation?  I 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  average  charge  of 
the  railroads  of  this  country  is  7.82  mills  per  ton 
mile.  On  the  Erie  Canal  it  is  about  3 mills,  and  on 
some  European  canals  it  is  2 mills.  Through  the 
‘Soo’  Canal  the  lake  rate  is  0.8  of  one  mill  per  ton 
mile,  although  coal  has  been  carried  from  Pittsburg 
to  New  Orleans  for  one  mill  per  ton  mile.  Suppose 
you  have  a ton  of  freight  to  ship  and  a dollar  with 
which  to  ship  it,  how  far  can  you  send  it  for  that 
dollar?  Experts  figure  that  on  the  average  road- 
way the  cost  for  transportation  by  horse  and  wagon 
is  25  cents  in  the  United  States.  In  England  by 
steam  truck  it  can  be  done  for  5 cents  per  ton  mile. 
How  far  will  your  dollar  take  the  freight  by  these 
different  methods? 

“By  horse  and  wagon,  4 miles;  by  the  steam 
truck  of  England,  20  miles ; by  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States,  127.5  miles ; by  the  European  canals, 
500  miles ; through  the  ‘Soo’  Canal  on  Lake  Superior, 
1,250  miles;  at  the  coal  rates  on  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  30  miles  for  a 
cent,  300  miles  for  a dime,  3,000  miles  for  a dollar. 
You  see  it  makes  some  little  difference  what  kind 
of  transportation  you  have. 

“Now,  over  how  great  an  area  can  you  do  busi- 
ness with  this  dollar?  Supposing  you  have  a com- 
mon center,  and  we  will  call  this  beautiful  city  of 
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Winona  the  center,  how  far  can  you  ship  freight 
for  a dollar  by  these  rates? 

“By  horse  and  wagon  over  a circle  8 miles  in 
diameter;  by  the  steam  truck  used  in  England,  a 
circle  of  40  miles  in  diameter;  by  the  United  States 
railroads,  266  miles  in  diameter,  and  by  certain 
railroads  which  could  be  selected,  a circle  of  400 
miles  in  diameter;  by  the  Erie  Canal,  666  miles; 
on  the  European  canals,  a circle  of  1,000  miles  in 
diameter;  at  the  present  rate  through  the  ‘Soo’ 
Canal,  2,600  miles ; at  the  coal  rate  you  could  carry 
it  over  a circle  6,000  miles  in  diameter. 

“Now,  gentlemen,  to  put  it  in  a nutshell,  every 
increase  of  the  rate  of  transportation  decreases  the 
territory  within  which  you  can  do  business  profit- 
ably. Every  decrease  increases  the  business  in  a 
geometrical  ratio.  If  you  can  increase  the  territory 
over  which  you  can  do  business  your  business  will 
be  increased  fourfold.  The  engineers  base  their 
estimate,  when  the  Ohio  River  is  improved  accord- 
ing to  plans  now  under  way,  on  having  a rate  of 
one-half  of  one  mill  per  ton  mile.  The  area  of  the 
circle  over  which  freight  could  be  carried  at  that 
rate  is  229  times  as  great  as  the  area  of  the  circle 
over  which  you  can  carry  freight  on  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  at  the  average  rate.” 

M.  T.  BRYAN,  President  Cumberland  River  Commission 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  1909,  in  part. 

“No  nation  is  better  supplied  with  natural 
waterways  than  the  United  States,  or  has  done  so 
little  to  improve  them.  We  have  surpassed  all 
other  nations  in  railroad  building  and  railroad  de- 
velopment, but  have  strangely  neglected  the  rivers 
and  harbors  of  the  country.  This  is  the  more  sur- 
prising in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are 
the  result  of  private  enterprise,  while  the  navigable 
rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country  are  the  property 
of  the  Nation,  in  the  keeping  and  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Government.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Government,  having  the  power  and  the  means 
to  improve  the  waterways,  would  have  done  so  to 
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meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  commerce  of  the 
country;  but  this,  as  has  been  stated,  has  not  been 
done.” 

W.  K.  KAVANAUGH,  President  Lakes  to  Gulf  Deep 
Waterway  Association 

New  Orleans , La.,  October,  1909,  in  part. 

“All  over  America  the  waterway  idea  is  grow- 
ing, and  with  it  is  coming  a new  stimulus,  a new 
development  which  promises  cheaper  rates  and 
quicker  and  better  transportation  to  the  whole 
country. 

“Everything  which  contributes  to  the  cheaper 
handling  of  freight  increases  traffic  and  advances 
prosperity.  The  history  of  the  Great  Lakes  stands 
glaringly  before  us  as  the  story  of  an  enormous 
increase  in  traffic,  depending  upon  three  things: 
the  deepening  of  the  channels,  the  improvement  of 
the  steamboats,  and  the  establishment  of  the  fastest 
and  most  economical  loading  and  unloading  ma- 
chines.” 

JOHN  L.  VANCE,  of  Ohio,  President  Ohio  Valley  Im- 
provement Association 

Cairo,  III.,  November,  1905,  in  part. 

“A  great  statesman  from  across  the  Mississippi 
River,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  once  fore- 
told that  there  would  be  a statue  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  looking  westward,  upon  which  would 
be  the  inscription,  ‘There  is  the  East;  there  is 
India.’  My  fellow-citizens,  but  a few  years  will  go 
by  until  upon  the  point  at  Cairo,  where  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi  Rivers  mingle  on  their  way  to 
the  Gulf,  I predict  that  a statue  will  be  erected  with 
three  fronts.  Upon  one  of  these,  facing  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River,  will  be  inscribed:  ‘There  are 
the  granaries  of  the  world.  There  in  one  city  you 
will  find  80,000  barrels  of  flour  manufactured  in  a 
day,  enough  to  feed  20,000,000  people.’  On  another 
face,  looking  up  the  Ohio,  la  belle  riviere,  the  stream 
we  love  so  dearly,  will  be  inscribed:  ‘This  road 
leads  you  to  the  workshops  of  the  world.’  And  on 
the  face  that  looks  down  the  Father  of  Waters  will 
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be  inscribed:  ‘There  lies  the  Orient.  There  lie 
the  markets  of  the  world;  and  Cairo  will  give  you 
free  passage  to  all  of  them.’  ” 

THOMAS  WILKINSON,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  President 
Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Associa- 
tion 

Clinton,  Iowa,  September,  1908,  in  part. 

“The  river,  in  the  rush  of  railroad  building  and 
keen  competition  of  railroad  business  enterprise, 
has  been  neglected,  and  owing  to  that  neglect  has 
not  for  some  years  enjoyed  the  glory  of  its  old-time 
prestige.  Nevertheless,  it  is  coming  back  into  its 
own  in  the  near  future.  The  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  has  been  aroused,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  this  and  kindred  associations,  and  they 
are  today,  more  than  ever  before,  strongly  in  favor 
of  improving  and  utilizing  all  of  the  Nation’s  navi- 
gable waterways.  The  use  of  these  waterways  has 
become  the  demand  of  necessity,  as  well  as  of  senti- 
ment.” 
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The  Chicago  Platform,  1908. 
Republican. 

In  the  Chicago  platform  the  planks  declaring 
for  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  and  in 
favor  of  the  improved  waterways  are  grouped  to- 
gether, and  are  expressed  in  these  words:  “We  in- 
dorse the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources; 
we  approve  all  measures  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
timber;  we  commend  the  work  now  going  on  for 
the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  reaffirm  the  Re- 
publican policy  of  the  free  distribution  of  the  avail- 
able areas  of  the  public  domain  to  the  landless  set- 
tler. No  obligation  of  the  future  is  more  insistent, 
and  none  will  result  in  greater  blessings  to  pos- 
terity. In  line  with  this  splendid  undertaking  is 
the  further  duty,  equally  imperative,  to  enter  upon 
a systematic  improvement,  upon  a large  and  com- 
prehensive plan,  just  to  all  portions  of  the  country, 
of  the  waterways,  harbors  and  Great  Lakes,  whose 
natural  adaptability  to  the  increasing  traffic  of  the 
land  is  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  of  a benign  Provi- 
dence.” 
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The  Denver  Platform,  1908. 
Democratic. 

With  the  assembling  of  the  convention  at  Den- 
ver, the  question  of  waterways  and  their  improve- 
ment was  presented,  by  its  own  force  of  merit,  as 
it  was  at  Chicago  — the  question  in  both  conven- 
tions being  one  without  political  tinge  — and  the 
delegates  at  Denver  incorporated  the  following 
plank  in  their  platform,  with  the  unanimity  that 
had  prevailed  at  Chicago,  the  plank  relating  to  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  resources  being  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  waterways  plank,  which 
is  as  follows: 

“Water  furnishes  the  cheapest  means  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  National  Government,  having 
control  of  the  navigable  waters,  should  improve 
them  to  their  fullest  capacity.  We  earnestly  favor 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a liberal  and  compre- 
hensive plan  for  improving  every  water  course  in 
the  Union  which  is  justified  by  the  needs  of  com- 
merce, and,  to  secure  that  end,  we  favor,  when  prac- 
ticable, the  connection  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  the 
navigable  rivers  and  with  the  Gulf  through  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  the  navigable  rivers  with 
each  other,  and  the  rivers,  bays  and  sounds  of  our 
coasts  with  each  other  by  artificial  canals,  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  a system  of  inland  waterways 
to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  standard  draught. 

“We  favor  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  ser- 
vices of  the  Government  connected  with  waterways 
in  one  service,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  com- 
pletion of  such  system  of  inland  waterways;  and 
we  favor  the  creation  of  a fund  ample  for  continu- 
ous work,  which  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a commission  of  experts,  to  be  authorized 
by  law.” 
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STATEMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS 

From  April  6,  1802,  up  to  and  including  June  10,  1910. 
Total  to  December  31,  1902  (see  H.  Doc.  421, 

57th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  herewith) $431,101,750.20 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  March  3,  1903 20,228,150.99 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  April  28,  1904 7,872,200.00 

Emergency  R.  and  H.  Act  of  April  28,  1904.  . 3,000,000.00 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1905 16,017,149.75 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  March  3,  1905 10,544,132.00 

Special  Act,  April  23,  1906,  Mouth  Columbia 

River,  Oregon  and  Washington 400,000.00 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  June  30,  1906 17,254,050.04 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  2,  1907 37,108,083.00 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  March  4,  1907 6,392,730.00 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  May  27,  1908 18,092,945.00 

Sundry  Civil  Act  of  March  4,  1909 19,754,514.00 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  March  3,  1909 9,435,750.00 


$597,201,454.98 

River  and  Harbor  Act  of  June  10,  1910 51,947,718.50 


$649,149,173.48 

RECAPITULATION 

Total  of  direct  appropriations,  as  per  first 

table $649,149,173.48 

Total  of  expenditures  under  permanent  an- 
nual appropriations  1,983,831.91 

Total  of  permanent  indefinite  appropriations  9,608,230.89 

Grand  total  of  all  appropriations.  ......  .$660,741,236.28 
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COMMERCE  ON  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

Table  Showing  Total  Freight,  Its  Valuation,  Freight  Charges, 
Average  Haul  or  Distance  Freight  was  Carried, 
and  Rate  per  Ton  per  Mile. 


Total 

Freight, 

Year.  Net  Tons. 

1887  5,494,649 

1888  6,411,423 

1889  7,516,022 

1890  9,041,213 

1891  8,888,759 

1892  11,214,233 

1893  10,796,572 

1894  13,195,860 

1895  15,062,580 

1896  16,239,061 

1897  18,982,755 

1898  21,234,664 

1899  25,255,810 

1900  25,643,0 73 

1901  28,403,065 

1902  35,961,146 

1903  34,674,437 

1904  31,546,106 

1905  44,270,680 

1906  51,751,080 

1907  58,217,214 

1908  41,390,557 

1909  57,895,149 


Freight 

Charges, 


Valuation 

per 

of 

Freight 

Average 

Mile- 

Freight. 

Charges. 

Haul. 

Ton. 

$79,031,757 

$10,075,153 

811.4 

2.3 

82,156,019 

7,883,077 

806.4 

1.5 

83,732,527 

8,634,246 

790.4 

1.5 

102,214,948 

9,472,214 

797.2 

1.3 

128,178,208 

9,849,022 

820.4 

1.35 

135,117,267 

12,072,850 

822.4 

1.31 

145,436,957 

9,957,483 

831.9 

1.1 

143,114,502 

10,798,310 

821.1 

0.99 

159,575,129 

14,238,758 

830.0 

1.14 

195,146,842 

13,511,615 

836.4 

0.99 

218,235,927 

13,220,099 

841.3 

0.83 

233,069,740 

14,125,896 

842.6 

0.79 

281,364,750 

21,959,707 

827.2 

1.05 

267,041,959 

24,953,314 

825.9 

1.18 

289,906,865 

23,217,974 

823.3 

0.99 

358,306,300 

26,566,189 

827.4 

0.89 

349,405,014 

26,727,735 

835.6 

0.92 

334,502,686 

21,552,894 

843.5 

0.81 

416,965,484 

31,420,585 

833.3 

0.85 

537,463,454 

36,666,889 

842.4 

0.84 

569,830,188 

38,457,345 

828.3 

0.80 

470,141,318 

23,903,244 

842.0 

0.69 

626,104,173 

36,291,948 

809.0 

0.78 

Mileage  of  and  Traffic  upon  Inland  Waterways  in  France  and 
Germany  in  1885  and  1905. 


France 

Germany 

Year 

Mile- 

age 

Tons 

Ton- 

mileage 

Mile- 

age 

Tons 

Ton- 

mileage 

1885 

7,676 

19,573,000 

1,521,000,000 

6,200 

27,600,000 

2,976,000,000 

1905 

7,483 

34,030,000 

3,153,000,000 

6,200 

103,400,000 

9,300,000,000 

Per  cent  in- 
crease  

-2.51 

73.8 

107.2 

274.6 

212.4 
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Growth  of  Tonnage  and  Ton-Mileage  of  Traffic  (Received 
and  Dispatched)  on  the  Inland  Waterways  and  the 
Railways  of  France,  Germany  and  Belgium. 


Year 

France 

Waterways 

Railways 

Total  ton- 
nage, 1,000 
tons 

Ton-mile- 
age, thou- 
sands 

Total  ton- 
nage, 1,000 
tons 

Ton-mile- 
age, thou- 
sands 

1875 

1880 

18,000 

1,244,000 

80,774 

6,417,000 

1885 

19,573 

1,521,000 

75,192 

6,070,000 

1890 

24,167 

1,994,000 

92,506 

7,291,000 

1895  

27,174 

2,335,000 

100,834 

8,053,000 

1900 

32,446 

2,898,000 

126,830 

10,265,000 

1905 

34,030 

3,153,000 

139,000 

10,959,000 

Per  cent  of  increase 

*89.0 

*153.4 

*72.0 

*70.7 

Per  cent  of  increase 

1895-1905 

25.2 

35.0 

37.7 

36.0 

*1880-1905 


Germany 

Year 

Waterways 

Railways 

Total  ton- 
nage, 1,000 
tons 

Ton-mile- 
age, thou- 
sands 

Total  ton- 
nage, 1,000 
tons 

Ton-mile- 
age, thou- 
sands 

1875 

1880 

20,800 

1,798,000 

167,000 

6,758,000 

1885 

1890. 

27,600 

2,976,000 

200,000 

10,292,000 

1895 

46,700 

4,650,000 

331,000 

16,430,000 

1900 

73,000 

7,130,000 

487,000 

22,878,000 

1905 

103,400 

9,300,000 

588,700 

27,652,000 

Per  cent  of  increase 
Per  cent  of  increase 

1397.1 

1417.2 

T241.2 

f309.1 

1895-1905 

121.2 

100.0 

77.8 

68.3 

11875-1905 
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Year 

Belgium 

Waterways 

Railways 

Total  ton- 
nage, 1,000 
tons 

Ton-mile- 
age, thou- 
sands 

Total  ton- 
nage, 1,000 
tons 

Ton-mile- 
age, thou- 
sands 

1875 

1880 

1885 

1890 

25.242 

30.242 
38,178 
53,345 

358,150 

442,240 

554,430 

708,360 

42,900 

46,664 

55,108 

65,319 

1895 

1900 

1905 

Per  cent  of  increase 
Per  cent  of  increase 
1895-1905 

till. 3 

76.3 

J97.7 

60.1 

J52.2 

39.9 

*1890-1905 


The  above  is  compiled  from  tables  contained  in 
Volume  VI  of  the  recently  published  report  of  the 
British  Boyal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Water- 
ways. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  table  — twen- 
ty-five years  in  the  case  of  France,  thirty  years  for 
Germany,  and  fifteen  years  for  Belgium  — the  rate 
of  increase  as  regards  tonnage  and  ton  mileage  has 
been  more  rapid  on  the  waterways  than  on  the  rail- 
ways. 
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TRANSPORTATION  CHARGES  vs.  REVENUE 
RECEIPTS 


Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 


National  Government  $684,326,280 

States  and  Territories 189,165,067 

Counties 199,119,468 

Cities,  over  25,000  population 424,763,472 

Cities,  8,000  to  25,000.  75,216,973 

All  other  minor  civil  divisions.  219,304,262 


Total $1,791,895,522 

COMPARATIVE  REVENUES,  1901-2 

* United  States  Railways .....$1,922,703,896 

All  civil  divisions  of  the  United  States.  .......  1,791,895,522 


Excess  of  Railway  revenue $130,808,374 


Receipts  of  National  Government,  from  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  for  1908,  page  635. 

Receipts  of  States,  Counties,  etc.,  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office  on 
Wealth,  Debt  and  Taxation,  page  963. 

Gross  Earnings  and  Income  of  Railways,  from  Report  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  Statistics  of  Railways  in  United  States,  quoted  in  Sta- 
tistical Abstract  of  United  States  for  1908,  page  261. 


*For  transportation  of  person  and  property. 

QUERY  — Do  not  the  above  figures  show  trans- 
portation to  be  the  most  important  question  before 
the  American  people? 

National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 


NAVIGABLE  STREAMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Preliminary  Report  of  the  Inland  Waterway 
Commission,  1908 

Number  of  Total 


Streams.  Mileage. 

Tributary  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 142  5,311 

Tributary  to  Gulf  of  Mexico,  exclusive  of 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 52  5,261 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 54  13,869 

Flowing  into  Canada 1 180 

Tributary  to  Pacific  Ocean 38  1,605 

Total  287  26,226 
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Detail  of  Appropriations  for  All  Waterways, 
1802  to  1909  Inclusive 


Rivers  $270,045,800.33 

Harbors  211,904,874.98 

Canals  and  Waterways 96,089,294.03 

* Miscellaneous  , . . . . 30,753,548.44 


Total  $608,793,517.78 

Surveys  and  Charts,  Great  Lakes 4,172,661.77 


Grand  Total  $612,966,179.55 


^Including  Surveys,  Contingencies,  Operation  of  Canals, 
Snag  and  Dredge  Boats,  Gauging,  etc. 


Detail  of  Appropriations  for  Great  Lakes 


Harbors  $75,586,101.89 

Channels  32,542,747.19 

$108,128,849.08 

For  Surveys  and  Charts 4,172,661.77 

Total  $112,301,510.85 


NOTE  — Totals  from  U.  S.  Engineer’s  Reports.  Divi- 
sions from  U.  S.  Engineer’s  Reports,  but  not  stated  as  exact, 
but  approximate,  and  as  near  exact  as  possible  from  records 
open  to  Secretary. 


INTERNAL  WATERWAYS 

( Does  not  include  harbors) 


France 

Total  mileage  of  navigable  waterways 10,350  miles 

Lines  regularly  used 7,485  “ 

Expenditures  for  construction,  improvements 
and  maintenance,  including  heavier  re- 
pairs, of  French  waterways  under  gov- 
ernment control,  1814-1900 $447,978,199.70 

“Report  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and 
Waterways.” 

Belgium 

fTotal  mileage  of  navigable  waterways 1,615  miles 

fLines  regularly  used 1,367  “ 

* Expenditures  on  construction,  maintenance 
and  current  improvements  of  the  Belgium 
state  waterways,  1831-1905 $101,140,160.00 

+U.  S.  Consular  Reports. 

*British  Royal  Commission. 
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Germany 

-(•Total  mileage  of  navigable  waterways 8,545  miles 

•(■Important  lines  regularly  used 6,215  “ 

* Expenditures,  Prussia  alone,  on  construction 

and  improvements  of  rivers  and  canals, 

1815-1906  $129,155,000.00 

f“Stat.  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich.” 

*British  Royal  Commission. 

Holland 

fTotal  mileage  of  canals ,.2, 100  miles 

* Total  mileage  of  navigable  rivers 860  “ 

No  official  figures  available  for  expenditures. 

•(•British  Royal  Commission. 

* Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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NAVIGABLE  STREAMS:  of  25  Miles  or  More  in  Length,  Points  Connected,  Navigable  Length. 

[From  Report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  prepared  and  revised  by  the  Bureau  of  Coporations,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.] 
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RIVERS  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO  (exclusive  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries). 
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RIVERS  TRIBUTARY  TO  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO  (exclusive  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries)— Continued. 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES — Continued. 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES— Continued. 
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Red  River  of  the  North,  Minn.-N.  Dak.  Belmont  N.  Dak.,  to  Canadian  border 180.0 

Red  Lake,  Minn Thief  River  Falls  to  and  including  Red  Lake 135.0 


RIVERS  TRIBUTARY  TO  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 
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Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 54  13,912 


(In  unity  there  is  strength , 
In  co-operation  achievements 


WATERWAY  ORGANIZATIONS 


Affiliated  with  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
President;  Addison  B.  Burke,  Secretary;  Crozer  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Arkansas  River  Improvement  Association,  C.  P.  R.  Brecken- 
ridge,  President;  Geo.  Brown,  Secretary;  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas. 

Atchafalaya  Bay  Ship  Channel  Co.,  F.  B.  Williams,  Presi- 
dent; C.  A.  Bibbins,  Secretary,  Morgan  City,  La. 

Congressional  Red  River  Improvement  Association,  Hon. 
Morris  Sheppard,  M.  C.,  President,  Texarkana,  Texas; 
Hon.  C.  D.  Carter,  M.  C.,  Secretary,  Ardmore,  Okla. 

Cumberland  River  Commission,  M.  T.  Bryan,  President;  40-41 
Cole  Bldg.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Cumberland  River  Improvement  Association,  J.  J.  Conroy, 
President;  Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Connecticut  Valley  Waterways  Association,  Edw.  H.  Warner, 
President;  Harrison  B.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Secretary;  Times 
Bldg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Des  Moines  River  Improvement  Association,  Jos.  F.  Dain, 
President;  W.  T.  Archer,  Secretary;  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Duwamish  River  Improvement  Association,  James  Wilson, 
Secretary;  Georgetown,  Wash. 

Eastern  Carolina  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Wm.  D. 
Morgan,  President;  Holmes  B.  Springs,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Georgetown,  South  Carolina. 

Hudson  River  Improvement  Commission,  Danforth  E.  Ains- 
worth, President;  Wm.  B.  Jones,  Secretary;  Albany, 
New  York. 

Interstate  Mississippi  River  and  Levee  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Chas.  Scott,  President;  Rosedale,  Miss. 

Interstate  Inland  Waterway,  C.  S.  E.  Holland,  President, 
Victoria,  Tex.;  Leon  Locke,  Secretary,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Joint  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commission,  Benjamin  Thurley, 
Secretary;  Mobile,  Ala. 

Joint  Executive  Committee  of  the  Harbor  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  Wm.  A.  Tucker,  Sec- 
retary, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lakes  to  the  Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association,  W.  K.  Kava- 
naugh,  President;  Thos.  H.  Lovelace,  Secretary;  New 
Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Missouri  River  Navigation  Congress,  Gov.  John  Burke,  Presi- 
dent, Bismarck,  N.  Dak._;  W.  A.  Campbell,  Secretary, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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Mississippi-to- Atlantic  Inland  Waterway  Association,  Leland 
J.  Henderson,  Secretary,  Apalachicola,  Fla.;  Hon.  Duncan 
U.  Fletcher,  President,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Missouri  Valley  River  Improvement  Association,  Lawrence 
M.  Jones,  President,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  W.  A.  Pickerel, 
Secretary,  1201  Main  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Mobile  Basin  Improvement  Association,  John  Craft,  Presi- 
dent, Mobile,  Ala. 

North  Carolina  Waterway  Association,  Jas.  H.  Chadbourn, 
President,  Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Meares  Harriss,  Secretary, 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

New  York  State  Waterways  Association,  P.  W.  Cullinan, 
President,  Oswego,  N.  Y.;  Roland  B.  Woodward,  Secre- 
tary, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Valley  Improvement  Association,  John  L.  Vance,  Presi- 
dent, Gallipolis,  Ohio;  J.  F.  Ellison,  Secretary,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Open  Rivers  Association,  Jos.  T.  Peters,  Treasurer,  The  Dal- 
les, Oregon. 

Open  Rivers  Committee,  Wenatchee  Commercial  Club,  J.  J. 
r'  McNerny,  Chairman;  0.  M.  Thomason,  Secretary;  Wen- 
atchee, Wash. 

Peoria  Deep  Waterway  Association,  Eugene  Brown,  Secre- 
tary, Peoria,  111. 

Tennessee  River  Improvement  Association,  J.  A.  Patten,  Pres- 
ident; W.  B.  Royster,  Secretary;  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Trinity  River  Improvement  Association,  S.  W.  S.  Duncan, 
President,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Toledo,  Ft.  Wayne  and  Chicago  Waterway  Association,  Perry 
A.  Randall,  President;  Thomas  J.  Logan,  Secretary;  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind. 

Trenton-Philadelphia  Deeper  Waterway  Association,  F.  W. 
Donnelly,  President;  C.  Arthur  Metzger,  Secretary;  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey. 

Upper  Mississippi  River  Improvement  Association,  Thos. 
Wilkinson,  President,  Burlington,  Iowa;  L.  B.  Boswell, 
Secretary,  Quincy,  111. 

Upper  Columbia  River  Improvement  Association,  F.  C.  Vin- 
cent, Secretary,  Spokane,  Wash. 

White  and  Black  River  Improvement  Association,  John  Q. 
Wolf,  President,  Batesville,  Ark..;  H.  E.  L.  McCullum, 
Secretary,  Newport,  Ark. 

Woman's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Mrs.  Hoyle 
Tomkies,  President;  Mrs.  Frances  Shuttleworth,  Secre- 
tary; Shreveport,  La. 
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OFFICERS  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
CONGRESS  1909-1910 


President,  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Lake  Providence,  La. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  F.  Ellison,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Special  Director,  John  A.  Fox,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Field  Secretary,  S.  A.  Thompson. 

DIRECTORS 


Atlantic 

Seaboard 


South 

Atlantic 

Seaboard 

Gulf 

Seaboard 

Mississippi 

Valley 

District 

Great 

Lakes 

District 


' Wm.  H.  Lincoln,  Boston,  Mass. 

Olin  J.  Stephens,  New  York 
George  E.  Bartol,  Philadelphia 
i J.  Hampton  Moore,  Philadelphia 
H.  C.  Warren,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
John  R.  Sherwood,  Baltimore,  Md. 
v Anthony  Higgins,  Wilmington,  Del. 

' E.  J.  Hale,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

W.  S.  Reamer,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

John  C.  Freeman,  Richmond,  Va. 

] D.  U.  Fletcher,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Howard  H.  Stafford,  Augusta,  Ga. 

\ L.  E.  Lummus,  Columbus,  Ga. 

/ Martin  Behrman,  New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  Taliaferro,  Houston,  Texas. 

( H.  Pillans,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Roy  Miller,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
\ R.  L.  Simpson,  Gulfport,  Miss. 

< Thos.  Wilkinson,  Burlington,  Iowa 
W.  P.  Kennett,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eli  S.  Warner,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  K.  Kavanaugh,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

{ Chas.  Scott,  Rosedale,  Miss. 

/ Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
James  H.  Davidson,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

T.  Edward  Wilder,  Chicago,  111. 

/ E.  W.  WlCKEY,  East  Chicago,  Ind. 

| H.  I.  Shepherd,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Alex.  McDougall,  Duluth,  Minn. 

I P.  W.  Cullinan,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Ohio 
Valley 
District  [ 

Tennessee 

and 

Cumberland 
District  1 


W.  B.  Rodgers,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Albert  Bettinger,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
John  L.  Vance,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Henry  Reisenberg,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
George  Parsons,  Cairo,  111. 


M.  T.  Bryan,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

J.  A.  Patten,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Arkansas  f 

Valley  ( John  A.  Fox,  Arkansas 

District  1 
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Lawrence  M.  Jones,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I.  P.  Baker,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

A.  H.  Devers,  Portland,  Oregon 
George  C.  Pardee,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Blalock,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama  — Gaston  Gunter,  Montgomery 
Arkansas  — I.  M.  Worthington,  Lake  Village 
California  — C.  E.  Grunsky,  San  Francisco 
Colorado  — Brooks  Irione,  Colorado  Springs 
Connecticut  — I.  W.  Birdseye,  Bridgeport 
Delaware  — Horace  Wilson,  Wilmington 
Florida  — S.  M.  Sparkman,  Tampa 
Georgia  — Wm.  W.  Williamson,  Savannah 
Idaho  — T.  S.  Ward,  Lewiston 
Illinois  — Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Indiana  — Chas.  Von  Behrens,  Evansville 
Iowa  — Prof.  Thos.  H.  McBride,  Iowa  City 
Kansas  — Alexander  Phillip,  Hays  City 
Kentucky  — Pink  Varble,  Louisville 
Louisiana  — J.  T.  McClellan,  Tallulah 
Maine  — Edwin  C.  Plummer,  Bath 
Maryland  — Dr.  David  H.  Carroll,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts  — L.  E.  Chamberlain,  Brockton 
Michigan  — E.  A.  Stowe,  Grand  Rapids 
Minnesota  — John  H.  Rich,  Red  Wing 
Mississippi  — John  M.  Allen,  Tupelo 
Missouri  — Gov.  H.  S.  Hadley,  Jefferson  City 
Montana  — F.  E.  Stranahan,  Ft.  Benton 
Nebraska  — Henry  T.  Clark,  Omaha 
New  Mexico  — W.  A.  F.  Jones,  Las  Cruces 
Nevada  — Francis  G.  Newlands,  Reno 
New  Hampshire  — O.  L.  Frisbee,  Portsmouth 
New  Jersey — George  W.  Tomkins,  Newark 
New  York  — Wm.  B.  Jones,  Albany 
North  Carolina  — J.  H.  Chadbourne,  Wilmington 
North  Dakota  — John  Bruegger,  Williston 
Ohio  — Edwin  C.  Gibbs,  Cincinnati 
Oklahoma  — L.  J.  F.  Rooney,  Tulsa 
Oregon  — John  Gratke,  Astoria 
Pennsylvania  — 0.  H.  Allerton,  Pittsburg 
Rhode  Island — Fred.  H.  Jackson,  Providence 
South  Carolina  — Gov.  M.  F.  Ansel,  Columbia 
Tennessee  — George  F.  Milton,  Knoxville 
Texas  — C.  S.  E.  Holland,  Victoria 
Virginia — R.  A.  Dobie,  Norfolk 
Washington  — * Wm.  Jones,  Tacoma 
West  Virginia  — Thos.  W.  Carmichael,  Wellsburg 
Wisconsin  — E.  F.  Blomeyer,  Milwaukee 
District  of  Columbia  — M.  I.  Weller,  Washington 
National  Farmers  Congress 

B.  Cameron,  Stagville , N.  C. 
United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America 

W.  A.  Johnson,  Covington , Ky. 
Travelers  Protective  Association  of  America 

A.  D.  Brocket,  Alexandria , Va. 
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